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THESIS 


AX  AF.STIir.TlC  .STUDY  OF  XIXE  PL.^YS  OF  AESCHYLUS 

AXn  SOPHOCLES 

(abstract) 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  defend  the  belief  that  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  arc  to  be  counted  among  the  few  great  poets  of  all  time.  But 
some  "classicists"  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Aeschylus  is  "une  manicrc 
de  fou",  and  some  "romanticists"  accuse  Sophocles  of  being  "the  one  poet  who 
is  classical  in  the  vulgar  sense."  One  suspects  that  such  views  are  partisan  in 
the  extreme.  It  would  seem  high  time  that  some  one  should  defjnd  the  great 
poets  from  such  attacks  by  attempting  a  synthesis  of  the  classical  and  romantic 
theories  of  aesthetic  and  literary  criticism. 

Historically  the  pendulum  of  art  criticism  is  set  swinging  by  Plato  who,  in 
,  spite  of  some  puzzling  pronouncements,  yet  favours  a  theory  of  "inspiration," 
and  by  Aristotle  who  in  the  Poetics  gives  the  appearance  of  reducing  all  to 
"rules."  This  divergence  reached  its  peak  in  the  pseudo-classicism  and  romanti- 
cism of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  original  problem  remains — just  what  are 
the  place  and  the  meaning  of  poetic  inspiration? 

.■\n  analysis  of  romanticism  and  classicism  yields  the  following  definitions: 
romanticism  is  that  way  of  thinking  which  in  poetry  and  philosophy  gives  first 
place  to  intuitions,  immediate  experiences;  classicism  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  quest  of  wisdom.  The  inspiration  of  a  great  poet, 
in  whom  these  two  desires  arc  fused,  is  defined  as  inluitus  sapienliae.  Sapientia 
is  to  be  thought  an  intellectual  hahitus  of  which  the  inluitus  is  the  particular 
actuation.     Beauty,  the  object  of  such  insight,  is  defined  as  pax  formae. 

The  question  arises  whether  poetic  inspiration,  so  defined,  is  different 
from  the  insight  of  a  philosopher.  It  is:  a  poet  qua  poet  is  interested  in  sapientia 
(sapida  scicntia,  according  to  St.  Thomas's  etymology);  a  philosopher  is  often 
content  with  scientia.  Thus  Plato  may  more  truly  be  called  a  poet  than  a 
philosopher.  Or,  if  one  prefer,  the  vision  of  the  true  philosopher  and  of  the 
great  poet  is  one. 

.From  earliest  times  the  miracle  of  communication  of  such  a  vision  capti- 
vated the  attention  of  mankind  no  less  than  the  greater  miracle  of  vision  itself. 
So  Iriii'  i^  ihi-^  ili;ii  ;\  -iiidv  of  piiMiilo-rlassicism  anil  romanticism  ^Imw-i  ih.u  ihc 


external  expression  came  to  be  confounded  by  both  schools  with  the  vision. 
Thus  the  pseudo-classicists  derived  all  the  poet's  power  from  rules  or  even 
from  crass  associationism.  The  romanticists  derived  all  from  imagery  and 
associationism  of  images.  In  this  they  were  misled  b}'  their  failure  to  understand 
Coleridge's  use  of  the  word  "imagination." 

The  real  function  of  the  imagination  is  to  clothe  the  author's  vision  with 
that  fair  semblance  which  will  arouse  in  the  reader  a  similar  vision.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  we  distinguish  the  poet's  intellectual  vision  from  its  imaginative  em- 
bodiment. So  Francis  Thompson  describes  three  steps  in  the  poetic  process, 
the  ideal,  the  mental  image  of  the  ideal,  and  the  external  expression.  This 
distinction  is  confirmed  b\'  the  fact  that  the  greatest  poets  can  at  times  dispense 
with  all  imagery  and  ornament,  and  by  "le  nude  parole"  cause  their  vision  to 
leap  like  "a  flame  kindled  into  the  mind  of  the  hearer." 

We  take,  then,  a  critical  position  midway  between  extreme  "leftist"  theories 
of  physical  associationism,  such  as  that  of  1.  A.  Richards,  and  extreme  "rightist" 
theories,  such  as  that  of  Croce. 

We  believe  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  great  poetry  argues  unmistakably 
to  a  communication  of  the  poet's  vision:  the  appeal  of  the  greatest  poets  must 
be  based  on  the  only  thing  which  is  unchangeable  in  man,  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  truth.  The  emotional  elements  we  account  for  by  the  intuitional 
character  of  the  poet's  vision  and  its  accompanying  delight.  Thus  in  the  Beatific 
Vision,  of  which  all  art  is  a  promise,  the  romanticist's  desires  are  stilled  by  the 
immediacy  of  the  vision,  and  the  classicist's  bj'  a  participation  in  infinite  wisdom. 

Primary  criticism  of  a  poem  consists  of  two  judgments.  First:  we  allow  the 
poem,  on  an  uncritical  first  hearing,  to  work  its  will  on  us;  we  then  decide  whether 
its  effect  is  such  as  would  proceed  from  an  intuitional  vision.  Second:  we  judge 
the  content  of  our  experience  in  the  light  of  wisdom. 

That  is  to  say,  we  judge  whether  the  poet's  vision  was  an  intuilus  sapicniiac. 
Ibsen,  for  example,  in  Ghosts  passes  the  first  test  but  not  the  second. 

The  literary  critic  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  theologian  who,  having  felt 
the  unction  and  fervour  of  a  spiritual  treatise,  decides  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
a  true  mystic  might  write,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  work  in  the 
light  of  dogmatic  truth. 

Great  poetry,  which  alone  we  are  considering,  is  not  limited  from  without 
by  rules  and  precepts,  neither  is  it  a  free  effusion  of  lyricism;  but  it  is  limited 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  poet,  and  is  bright  with  the  joy  of  immediate  insight. 

If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  those  who  criticise  Aesch\"lus  and  Sophocles 
unfavourably  are  misled  by  partisan  instincts,  the  basic  reason  for  their  opinion 
fs  now  evident.  The  critics  of  Sophocles  are  those  who  fail  to  distinguish  between 
intellect  and  reason  (which  last  St.  Thomas  declares  to  have  its  rise  in  umbra 
intelligentiae) .  Hence  they  believe  a  priori  that  wisdom  as  they  understand  it 
is  incapable  of  such  brilliant  focus  as  untutored  genius.  Similarly  the  critics  of 
Aeschylus  believe  that  lyric  fervour  either  unseats  the  reason  or  at  least  is  to 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  a  primitive  or  retrograde  state  of  culture.  In  accordance 
with  the  critic's  own  preference  for  the  classic  or  romantic  attitude  of  mind, 
one  poet  or  the  other  is  rejected. 


But  if  wc  believe  that  great  poetry  fuses  the  two  seemingly  disparate  views 
of  life,  it  becomes  clear  upon  comparison  of  the  plays  that  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
have  achieved  such  poetry.  We  sec  that  the  character  of  Ajax  and  Antigone, 
the  ideal  of  a  hero's  death  in  the  light  of  day,  the  sublime  appeal  to  the  eternal 
laws,  the  awful  doom  of  Oedipus  and  the  picture  of  his  last  moments  "amid  the 
portents  of  the  sky,"  are  no  less  compelling  than  the  hric  fer\oiir  of  the 
Prometheus,  Sepleni,  and  Oresleia.  The  tragedies  of  both  poets  are  "difficult  or 
rather  impossible  to  withstand,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  strong  and  hard  to 
efface."  On  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  of  the  Oresleia  (and  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  that  of  the  Prometheus  and  the  Septem)  a  w-isdom  which  reaches  from 
end  to  end  mightily  and  disposes  all  things  sweetly,  which  justifies  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  ofTers  as  incisive  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Sophocles. 

We  recognize  in  both  poets  the  joy  of  an  immediate  intuition  as  well  as 
that  deep  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man,  that  quiet  delight  in  the  order  and 
belief  in  the  purpose  of  things,  that  we  have  seen  to  be  the  prerogative  of  wisdom. 
If  the  reader  agree  with  this  judgment,  then  we  may  consider  that  our  original 
statement  is  justified:  "the  greatest  poetry  is  a  fusion  of  romantic  intuition  and 
classical  love  of  wisdom,  and  in  the  greatest  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
we  have  such  a  fusion." 
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FOREIfORD. 

The  primary  purpoee  of  the  present  thesis 
is  to  defend  the  belief  that  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
&re  to  be  cottnted  among  the  few  truly  great  poets 
of  all  time.   This  opinion  is  not  by  any  means  uni- 
versal: as  we  shall  see,  there  have  been  in  the  course 
of  literary  oritlcisa  not  a  few  authors  who  have  de- 
nied true  greatness  to  one  poet  or  the  other.    Now 
questions  of  taste,  as  has  been  said,  are  not  capable 
of  discussion.   Those  writers  who  sinqply  dislike  one 
or  other  of  the  traf^edlans  are  not  to  be  expected  to 
change  their  views  because  of  anything  I  may  say. 
But  most  critics  of  Greek  Tragedy  base  their  jud^onts 
on  more  or  less  explicit  principles  of  criticism, 
principles  which  arise  out  of  the  supposed  antinomy 
between  classicioB  and  romanticism.   When  a  cum  deals 
with  principles  he  is  presumably  open  to  conviction. 
Therefore  I  have  prefaced  my  discussion  of  the  plays 
theasolves  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  major 
probleas  of  aesthetics  and  litor'ax*y  crlticisn. 

The  theory  of  aesthetics  which  I  here  present 
is  founded  on  the  belief,  to  use  Hegelian  tenainology. 
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that  the  thesis  of  clasaiclsm  and  the  antithesis  of 
romanticlsn  must  eventually  be  united  in  a  S77nthesls, 
This  belief  I  shall  attempt  to  justify  theoretically 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thesis  by  shO¥rlng  that  the 
beet  elements  of  the  classical  and  romantic  traditions 
should  be  found  united  in  the  greatest  poetry.   In 
the  second  half  of  the  thesis  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  do  in  fact  exemplify  in 
their  poetry  a  fusion  of  romantic  intuition  and  classi- 
cal love  of  wisdom.   The  two  sections  of  ray  thesis 
are  thus  mutually  dependent.   Any  reader  who  is  con- 
vinced of  the  aesthetic  and  critical  principles  which 
I  propose  will,  I  believe,  be  willing  to  accept  ray 
evaluation  of  the  plays:  any  reader  who  agrees  with 
my  criticism  of  the  plays  will  concede  that  my  prin- 
ciples are  essentially  vindicated.   Hence  either 
part  of  the  thesis  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
my  cardinal  conviction  that  the  greatest  poetry  is 
a  fusion  of  romantic  intuition  and  classical  love  of 
truth  and  that  in  the  greatest  works  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  we  have  such  a  fusion. 


ill, 


Well  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  novelty  of 
my  argument,  I  have  decided  that  not  all  the  plays 
will  suit  my  purpose.   For,  first  of  all,  only  the 
greatest  poetry  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  the- 
ory of  aesthetics  here  proposed.   But  not  even  the 
greatest  poets  are  always  at  their  best.   And  I 
might  as  well  state  franldy  that  at  least  three  of 
the  plays  which  I  have  omitted,  the  Suppllces, 
Trachlnians,  and  Philoctetes,  do  not  in  my  opinion 
present  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  at  their  greatest. 
The  Electra  and  Persae,  however,  would  have  been  in- 
cluded had  I  treated  the  plays  separately.   But  on 
proceeding  to  the  actual  work  of  criticism  I  saw  at 
once  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  would 
be  to  persuade  the  reader  that  Sophocles  is  not  lack- 
ing in  that  intuitive  romantic  power  which  belongs 
to  Aeschylus,  and,  conversely  that  Aeschylus  no  less 
than  Sophocles  is  possessed  of  the  classicist's  wise 
and  calm  outlook  on  reality.   This,  however,  I  be- 
lieved could  be  done  only  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  tragedies.   Thus  I  thought  it  possible  to  demon- 
strate, for  example,  that  the  vision  of  the  Antirone 
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is  no  less  intuitive  than  that  of  the  Septem,  and 
that  the  Oresteia  no  less  than  the  Oedipus  plays  is 
a  full  and  noble  expression  of  the  marvellous  ways 
of  O-od  with  the  wonderful  being  that  is  man. 

For  such  a  comparative  treatment  the  natural 
grouping  is  that  which  I  have  actually  adopted,  the 
Ajax  and  Prometheus,  the  Antigone  and  Septem,  the 
Oresteia  and  the  two  tragedies  of  Oedipus,   Of  the 
remaining  plays  four,  the  Supplices,  Persae,  Trachln- 
ians,  and  Philoctetes,  are  so  disparate  in  concept 
and  design  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  my  purpose.   The 
Philoctetes  and  Persae  in  particular,  though  most 
worthy  of  study,  offer  the  critic  little  ground  for 
comparison:  the  Persae  is  a  majestic  tour  de  force 
based  on  a  great  national  victory;  the  Philoctetes 
a  subtle  character  study,  almost  one  might  say,  a 
composition  In  a  minor  key. 

The  Electra  I  am  still  loathe  to  omit.   But 
its  introduction  would  be  awkv/ard  because  the  Choephori 
is  already  included  as  part  of  the  Trilogy,   Besides 
it  is  enough  for  the  present  that  we  centre  our 


attention  on  Aeschylus  and  Sop  hocles,  tmt  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Eleotra  would  denond  &  study  of  the  F.loc- 
tra  of  IXiriplcloo.   Such  a  study  (or  even  the  caalasion 
of  Itl)  would  endanger  the  whole  theols  since  It  would 
call  to  the  laind  of  most  reedora  bitter  romantic  or 
olfjssical  prejudices.   But,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
first  requisite  of  ray  theory  of  criticism  io  a  fair 
reading  of  the  play,  soKiething  no  longer  possible  as 
regards  the  Eloctras,   I  have  therefore  thousht  it 
wise  to  omit  the  Eleotra  and  thus  avoid  the  scenes  of 
old  conflicts. 

For  a  slailar  reason  I  have  decided  to  study 
the  plays  chiefly  as  dramatic  poems  rather  than  as 
dramas*   For  if  wo  consider  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
with  our  attention  focused  on  their  dramatic  tech- 
nique we  are  at  once  Involved  in  the  age-old  dispute 
as  to  the  critical  worth  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 
Lot  it  not  be  thouglit,  however,  that  I  aia  striving 
to  avoid  all  controversy*    Quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  my  contention  that  an  exaggerated  interest  in 
the  Poetics  lias  led  to  the  neglect  of  an  equally 
pregnant  treatise,  thot  of  "Longinus"  On  the  Subllxae, 
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Such  a  view  should  afford  ample  scope  for  difference 
of  opinion.   But  it  is  high  time  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing that  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles should  once  more  be  studied  as  poetry.    As 
Mackail  says  of  Sophocles,  in  a  passage  that  I  shall 
quote  again: 

"In  writing  about  Sophocles,  critics  are  per- 
petually evading  the  point,  or  it  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  point  is  per- 
petually evading  them.   They  slide  off  into 
discussions  of  his  verbal  technique,  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  he  brings  the  vocabu- 
lary and  structure  of  his  poetry  close  along- 
side of  prose;  or  of  his  stage-craft,   the 
adroit  mechanism  of  his  drama;  or  still  often- 
er,  of  his  ethics  end  theology.   But  these  are 
not  his  poetry;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
keep  the  eye  steady  on  the  poetry," 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  true  of  most  critics 
who  have  studied  the  two  tragedians.    It  is,  of 
course,  only  natural  that  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy 
should  have  taken  its  departure  from  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle,  and  that  the  critics  should  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  masters  of  tragedy  as  masters  of  tra- 
gedy.  It  is  true,  too,  that  many  critics  whose 
chief  interest  lay  In  the  dramatic  technique  have  yet 
given  us  some  beautiful  pages  of  poetic  criticism. 
Thus  Professors  Owen  and  Norwood,  to  both  of  whom  I 
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am  greatly  indebted,  show,  the  one  a  masterful  appre- 
ciation of  Aeschylus'  essential  vision,  the  other  an 
unfailing  nicety  of  discrimination  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Sophocles'  poetical  technique  and  "un- 
earthly eloquence." 

But  explicit  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  is  all  too  rare.   And  though 
the  distinction  between  the  poetry  and  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  is  not  always  clear,  nor, 
as  we  shall  see,  always  valid,  still  I  think  It  good 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  the  study  of 
their  poetry  the  first  place,  not  only  because  their 
dramatic  art  has  already  been  exiiaustively  studied, 
but  also  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ¥;hat  they 
have  to  teach  us  as  poets  will  prove  no  less  impor- 
tant than  what  they  have  already  taught  us  as  tra- 
gedians. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Prom  the  very  earliest  times  the  poets 
have  been  called  seers  and  have  been  credited 
with  a  special  Insight  into  the  trvith  and  beauty 
of  the  imiverse.   (1)  It  has  ever  been  impossible 
for  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  culture  to  approach 
a  great  poem  without  feeling  that  he  is  treading  on 
sacred  ground,  without  stooping  to  loose  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes  in  the  presence  of  the  divine 
fire:  ^  i^  ti  ^  o  •  /  j.ij  ^  rr.? ,  ^  ri  i  .   (2)   It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  first  great  poet  of  the  "ancient 
morn"  should  have  begun  his  lay  with  the  invocation 

^  ^u,  •  '1  ei  I  t       b  f  Ji  *    significant  that  in 

the  evening  of  his  life  he  should  still  sing  ci^'^/^-i 
>/ 

The  Greeks,  after  the  tine  of  Homer,  were  all 
but  unanimous  in  viewing  poetry  as  a  mystery  and  a 
visitation.  In  spite  of  vrhat  has  been  called  the 
"rationalizing  tendency"  of  the  Greek  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  seeming  preference  of  the  very  Athenians  for 


(1)  cf.  Homer,  Odyssey,  VIII,  477  ff. 
cf.  Pindar,  Fr.  118. 

(2)  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  1408b, 
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warriors  and  statesmen  before  poets,  (3)  in  spite 
of  the  long  Greek  tradition  of  assiinilating  poetry 
to  r  ^  ^  1/  T?  or  to  ^  o  ^/ <<  in  its  technical 
sense,  (4)  the  popular  conception  of  the  poet  as  an 


(3)  In  Democratic  Athens  the  profession  of  a 
poet  was  hardly  surrounded  by  an  aureola 
of  glory*  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus,  we 
might  almost  believe,  were  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  wrote  poetry,  as  it  v/ere,  in 
their  "spare  tirae."  The  onission  in 
Aeschylus'  epitaph  of  any  mention  of  his 
poetry  lias  often  been  noted  in  this  regard. 
But  Pohlenz,  it  seeiiis  to  me,  goea  altogether 
too  far  when  he  concludes  from  this  epitaph 
(italics  mine);  "des  a:idern  (Aeschylus) 

fanze  Dichtung  ist  durchdrungen  von  dem 
J(ir s e I' 3 inn ,  den  es  ebenso  selb'stverstSndlich 
ist,  sein  'Leben  fiir  das  Vatorlaiid  dahinzugeben 
wle  aein  hochstes  geistlges  Kb'nnen  im 
Dienste  des  Ganzen  zu  entfalten."  Die 
Griechische  Tragc5die,  Leipzig,  B.G.  Teubner, 

1030  pp.  S4-S5r^ — 

(4)  cf.  (^'he  odor  us  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci 
Lipsiae,  B.G.  Teubner,  3  vols.,  1G78,  1:82, 
1882. 

Bacchylides,  Fr.  14.  (v.  Ill  p.  574) 
'■'_  '  /-  '   ^   — —    ^  ,     1     _, 

iL  t   t  P  a  s       i   >      tT£/>ou       C-  c    i  0  s       CO       r  i.      /7=ti<i<      To     r  £    ^  ^  i^ 

Pindar,  01.,  DL,  11.  107-108  (v.I,  p.ll4) 
Pindar,  ?yth.,  /I,  1.  49  (v.I,  p.  206) 
Sappho,  E^.  69  (v. Ill,  p.  112) 

(cf .  C.R.  Haines,  Sappho  The  Poema  and 
Fragments,  London,  George  koutledge  &  Sons, 
1926,  p.  101) 
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inspired  madiiian  persisted  down  to  Plato's  time  and 
later.   (5)  Pindar,  who  exalts  to  the  utmost  the 
claims  of  art,  does  not  hesitate  to  subordinate 
those  claims  to  natural  genius  and  divine  inspira- 
tion.  (G)  Denocrltus  speaks  out  in  no  uncertain 
terms  ia  favour  of  a  theory  of  direct  revelation. 
(7)  Socrates  tells  us  in  the  Apology  that  men  write 
poetry  "not  by  wisdom  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and 
Inspiration."   (8)  B'inally,  Tlmotheus  and  the  other 


(5)  Thus  S.H.  Butcher,  Harvard  Lectures  on  the 
Orlr^inality  of  Greece,  London,  MacaiTTan, 
1920,  p.  l43:   '^I'he'  popular  conception  of  the 
poet  as  an  inspired  madman,  destitute  of  art, 
who  can  compose  nothing  so  long  as  he  is  in 
his  senses  leads  Plato  to  a  slighting  appre- 
ciation of  the  poetic  gift."  cf.  £♦£•  Plato 
Laws,  IV,  719c. 

crr^"Longinus,"   On  the  Sublime,  VIII,  4. 

(6)  cf.      Pindar,    01.   DC,    11.     100  ff.    (Ibid.) 

cC  V    &e>  yj^  ri  <M  V         J.  p    t  z-«A  I  J         /<  /I    f'  o  > 

"I  r  '      /N   '   '^  ' 

oo     (T  «  o(,  o'r  «^  ot^      K  r>  ^  ^'      r/rotff-rd^ 

^^^  Ap^d  Clem.  Strom.,  VI,  827  p.  (quoted  by 

Butcher,  Ibid.)  p.  138 

r\  (^  I  -^  T  -^  i         b    f.         J.    S'  <r  A        >-^£«^       a    ly 

'  J.  _>       >  , , 

/,  ^  o<  y  ij  ,      _„_,.  tc       El/-    Ooo<r(o<<r~>uoo' 
(8)  Apology,    22a 
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dithyrambic  poets  seem  to  have  fulfilled  literally 
the  persistent  popular  notion  of  a  poet  as  one  who 
is  ,j^  ^  ^  I  i<  <^  ^        .  ((9) 


Such,  in  briefest  outline,  was  tne  state  of 
poetical  theory  in  Greece  when  Plato  began  to  vo-ite 
his  dialogues.   Little  wonder  that  he  fought  shy  of 
poetj^y  even  in  its  saner  manifestations.   Little 
wonder  that  he  was  afraid  of  this  quick-silver  stream 
that  eludes  the  grasp  of  reason,  that  but  touches  us 
and  passes  on  leaving  a  sense  of  coolness  and  of 
power.   The  problem  of  poetry  was  very  soon  to  become 
desperate  for  every  lover  of  reason  in  fourth  cen- 
tury Athens,   Plato,  as  a  lover  of  reason,  tried  to 
stem  the  tide;  time  and  again  he  lashed  out  against 
this  "imitation  of  an  imitation."  Yet  the  very  panic 
of  his  fear  was  a  supreme  compliment  to  inspired  po- 
etry.   In  spite  of  his  misgivings,  he  looked  upon  po- 
etry as  a  sort  of  awful  unpredictable  wisdom,  a  visita- 
tion that  he  knev/  well  in  himself;  the  kinship  between 
poetic  and  philosophic  knowledge  did  not  escape  him: 


(9)       Thus  Maurice  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la 

Litterature  Grecque .  Paris,  Fontemoing, 
1913,  v.III,  p.  668:'! On  dit  communement 
dans  Athenes,  pour  designer  un  imbe'cile 
*plus~b^e  qu'un  dithyrambe.  '" 
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"Beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works, 
shell  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  liKe  a 
health-giving  breeze  from  a  purer  region, 
and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from  earli- 
est years  into  likeness  and  sympathy  with 
the  beauty  of  reason."   (10) 

But  for  all  that,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  Plato 
barred  the  poets  from  his  ideal  state.  I^or  is  it  a 
point  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  poetry  that  his  ideal 
poet  has  never  been  realized  except  in  Dante.   In  all 
fairness  tnough,  we  should  remember  that  his  description 
of  an  ideal  statesman  has  never  been  realized  at  all. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  in  Plato  the  conflict  between 
the  inspiration  of  poetry  and  tne  claims  of  reason  was 
never  resolved;  he  remains  to  the  last  a  soul  "Torn  be- 
t-ween the  love,  the  fear,  and  the  shame  of  poetry."   (11) 

It  is  probable  that  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
reason  Plato  was  fighting  a  lost  fight  against  his 
own  soul.   Once,  at  least,  in  the  Phaedrus  we  find  him 


(10)  Republic.  401  b.    On  this  passage  of. 
G.Li.  A.  Grube,  Plato 's  Thought,  London, 
Methuen,  1936,  p.  183:   "That  is  Plato's 
fundamental  position,  a  general  principle 
with  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  even  the 

.     purest  exponent  of  art  for  art's  sake  will 
hesitate  to  disagree.   And  it  is  upon  this 
solid  basis  that  we  must  examine  his  re- 
marks and  criticisms  throughout...." 

(11)  Henri  Breraond ,  Pri^re  et  Poesie.  Paris, 
Bernard  Grasset,  1986,  p.  6  :   "Ainsi  Plat on 
se  trouve-t-il  divise  entre  !_' amour  la 

peur  et  la  honte  de  la  poe^sie . " 
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TAYept  along  into  the  regions  of  ecstasyj  and  there 

the  poptilar  concept  of  nadnecc  ic  sublimated  into 

an  inspiration  that  is  infinitely  hobler  and  higher. 

We  Eiay  believe  that,  in  the  last  analysis^  there  was 

still  a  place  in  Plato's  philosophy  of  life  for 

inspired  poetry.  Somewhere  froa  his  other  world  of 

ideas  there  shone  for  the  poet's  eyes  a  vision  of 

that 

"beauty  which  is  absoliite,  siiij.le,  and 
everlasting,  wiiich,  without  diminution 
£.nd  without  .Increase  or  any  change,  is 
iwparted  to  the  ever-growing  and  ever- 
perishiiig  beauties  of  all  other  things." 
(12) 

Much  nore  could  be  said  about  Plato;  we 
shall,  indeed,  return  to  hin  again,  tiut  for  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  have  seen  that  in  Plato 
the  conflict  between  poetic  inspiration  and  reason 
really  begins,  and  that,  in  the  end,  he  leaves  us 
with  only  one  possible  solution,  e   defense  of 
inspiration  in  the  way  he  defends  it  in  the  Phaedrua . 
Aristotle  was  soon  to  offer  another  "defense"  of 
poetry. 


(12)      Phaedrus,  247e. 


But  would  that  Aristotle's  defense  had  been 
as  kind  as  Plato's  "prosecution."  There  were  those 
at  Athens,  Gorgias  and  the  rest,  who  had  tried  to 
assimilate  poetry  to  rhetoric.  (15)  There  was  be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen,  a  long  Greek  tradition  of 
artistic  teclinique,  vastly  imi?ortant  to  a  people  that 
from  childish  beginnings  had  won  its  way  to  a 
wonderfully  mature  perfection  in  painting,  architecture, 
Eund  sculpture.  There  was,  m-oreover,  Aristotle's 
own  love  of  precision  and  systematizing.  All  these 
influences  led  him,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
neglect  the  inspirational  theory  of  poetry  in  his 
Poetics.  (14)  He  himself  never  intended  to  deny  in- 
spiration. But  many  have  been  misled  into  the 
belief  that  his  portentous  silence  was  tantamount 


(13)  cf .  E.E.  Sikes,  The  Greek  view  of  Poetry, 
London,  Me thuen,  1'931,  'pp.  30  flT 

(14)  cf .  J.H.  Cardinal  Newman,  Essays  Critical 
and  Historical,  London,  Longmans  Green, 
1919  (nevT  impression),  v.  I,  essay  1, 
"Poetry  v;lth  Keference  to  Aristotle's 
Poetics,"  sec.  3,  beginning:   "Aristotle, 
then,  it  mtist  be  allowed,  treats  dramatic 
coi.tposltion  more  as  an  exhibition  of 
ingenious  workrimnship,  than  as  a  free  and 
vinfettered  effusion  of  geniua." 
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to  a  denial. 

Thua  we  have  in  the  mystical  language 
of  the  Phaedrua  and  the  silence  of  the  Poetics 
the  beginnings  of  that  conflict  between  neo- 
classical and  ronantlc  theories  of  poetry  which 
has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day,  (15) 

It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  two  of 
the  lost  works  of  antiquity  should  have  been 
Aristotle  "On  the  Poets,"   (16)  and  the  work  of 
the  great  Platonist  Augustine  "De  Pulchro 


(15)  The  ideas  axid  even  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Greeks,  especially  of  Plato, 
in  aesthetics,  as  in  so  many  fields 
of  thought,  have  persisted  dovm  to 
our  time.  To  take  a  randora  example; 
(aesthetics)  ist  also  zuiiachst  eine 
MbTAPi^YSiK  des  SCHOI^N  indem  sie  sich 
auf  eingehendste  mlt  dem  sllgenelnen 
Begrlff  der  Schbnheit  mid   des sen 
yerQaltnls  z.u  den  gelaufigeren  Begriffen 
der  Wa.i.xrneit  und  Gut  he  it  befasst." 

( italics  raine  )  Gerhard  'iietmaiin ,  S .  J . , 
Allgeiaeine  Asthetik,  vreibvirg.  Herder, 
1899,  v.  I,  0.1. 

(16)  cf.  Sikes,  op.clt.,  p. 91,  n.  "His 
(Aristotle 'sT  lost  work  (On  the  Poets) 
seems  to  have  defended  poetry  and 
discussed  the  ideal  poet,  besides 
dealing  with  the  theory  o.r  inspiration." 
(italics  mine)  ° 
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et  Apt o « "   (17)  Had  these  writings  come  down  to  us 
it  la  possible  that  European  critical  literature 
could  have  been  saved  some  barren  centxirles.  But, 
a  a  it  happened,  everything  conspired  to  njake 
Aristotle's  seeming  neglect  of  inspiration  the  chief 
aesthetlcal  influence  in  the  nev/  learning  that  began 
with  the  Middle  Ages. 

Meanwhile,  sonietiEie  in  the  first  three  centi^ries 
of  our  era,  appeared  the  -n  e  p  i     ufto:,     Qf  "Longlnua". 
It  is  a  work  which,  for  various  reasons,  never  had  that 
Influence  on  poetical  theory  which  it  deserved  to 
have.   (18)   It  is.  Indeed,  a  work  of  practical 
criticism  rather  than  of  aesthetics  or  critical 
theory*  Yet  it  strikes  a  happy  balance  between  a 
true  appreciation  of  inspiration,  and  a  judicial 
reverence  for  what  is  wise  and  well  reasoned  in  the 


(17)  Confessions,  IV,  13.  The  passage  where 
Au^u;; t ine  rae nt ions  this  work  is  one  of 
the  moat  delightfully  human  bits  of 
ancient  literature :  "Et  ista  consideratio 

scaturiyit  in  anlmo  r.ieo  ex  'x:it J.'.-  'O  corde, 
et  3 crips i  TTi:>ro3  de  PuIcTtto  e^'fc  Apto,  puto 
Hub 3  aut  t r 0 5  ;  t. u  acis  poua  nan  excxdi^ 
mihi.  ITon  e n iri'ira benua  eos  s'ed  abex'ra-' 
veri.mt  a  nolri's'  nesciO  ouoiiodb.^' 

(18)  See  Appendix  A. 
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poets  and  orators  of  antiquity.  Moreover,  it  is 
literary  ci'ltlc'sm  baaed  on  soimd  theoretical 
principles;  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to 
forraulate  out  of  the  pages  of  "Longlnus"  a  very 
acceptable  system  of  aeisthetlcs  and  poetical  theory. 
We  shall  aee  much  of  "Longinus"  in  the  course  of 
this  paper.  I  but  mention  the  work  here  aa  one  of 
the  finest.  If  not  the  finest,  critical  work  of 
antiquity,  and  as  the  first  serious  attempt  to  com- 
bine what  is  best  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  poetry.  (19) 

The  first  great  Eiiropean  philosopher  to 
understand  and  interpret  Aristotle  was  never  inter- 
ested in  aesthetics.  Heresies  against  beauty  were 
very  far  removed  from  the  times  in  which  Aquiioas  lived. 
There  was  no  need  of  aesthetic  theory  or  metaphysics 
for  men  who  had  dreamed  of  ITotre  Dame  and  fashioned 
the  crystal  mysteries  of  Chartros.  Rheims  was  a- 
building  and  Araiens,  and  the  mastery  of  "Holy  Athens" 
was  being  seriously  challenged  for  the  first  timf. 


(19)      That  is^  to  say  he  combines  the  c?.aims  of 
<;oV/oC       in  both  its  technical 
(  rtXi^-^   )  and  higher  sense  ("First  and 
most  important  is  the  power  of  forming 
rreat  coiictptions ." 

vm,  1.)  \7ith  the  inspiration  of  Platonlsm 
(Ibid.  VIII,  4,)   cf»  J.v;*H*  Atkins,  Literary 
C--iticlam  in  Antiquity,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1D54,  v. 1 1,  p.  250  ff* 
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Thomas,  whose  chief  interest  ley  'n  the  defense  of 
truth,  thought  it  superfluous  to  expound  a  taeory 
of  beauty  in  an  age  wnen  even  the  humblest  stone- 
cutter was  a  Prince  of  Pieria. 

After  ttie  time  of  Thorr.as  there  was  no  otner 
of  the  Schoolmen  to  re focus  tne  Poetics,  no  one 
capable  of  putting  into  human  langua^^e  tne  spiritual 
visions  of  Plato  and  Augustine,  so  as  to  leave  un- 
toucned  all  the  mysticism  end  wonder,  while  limiting 
and  defining  all  witn  tne  inimitable  logic  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Doctor  yaigelicus. 

Thus  it  happened  tnat  the  great  synthesis  of 
scholastic  philosopny  contained  little  from  the  field 
of  aestnetics  and  literary  criticism.   Because  of  this 
omission  the  first  critical  tneorists  of  the  Renaissance 
have  little  to  offer.    For  though  they  professed  to 
despise  the  system  of  the  School  -en,  in  fact  they 
depended  on  it  for  solidity  of  doctrine. 

Here  and  there,  nov.ever,  especially  among  the 
Italian  humanists,  we  find  so  e  creditable  atterr.pts 
to  formulate  a  theory  of  poetic  jcnovvledge.    (20) 


(20)      cf.  e.g.,  Bremond,  ojt..  cit.  p.  15,  and 
J.E.  Spingrarn,  A  History  of  Literary 
Criticism  in  tne  Kenaissar:ce .  London, 
Macmillan  &;  Co. ,  1899. 
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But  in  an  oatline  as  brief  as  the  present  we  need  not 

dwell  upon  their  work.  For  the  rest,  they  had  little 

to  support  them;   "Aristotellanism, "  on  the  rediscovery 

of  the  Foe tip a  was  to  be  aupreme  in  the  field  of 

aesthetics  as  it  had  been  in  other  fields  of  philosophy. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  so-called  "Classical  Reaction." 

(21) 

Let  ua  state  at  once  that  the  "classicism"  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
classicism  of  Malherbe,  Bolleau,  Fontenelle,  Pope, 
was  a  thing  of  spurious  growth.  Men  of  lesser 
geniua  and  j-nslght  than  Aristotle,  they  forgot 


(21)      In  a  general  way  it  is  true  that  the 

history  of  poetical  theory  is  a  history 
of  "classical"  and  "roroantic"  rei.ctlons, 
a  swing  of  the  pendulum  between  theories 

of  rer.son  and  rule  and  tlieorios  of 
inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the  closing  remark 
of  J.G.  Robertson's  Genesis  of  the  Romantic 
Theory,  (OEnibridce  TTnlverslty  Tress,  1925, 


p.  291):   "To  understand,  not  the  antithesis 
of  claaslcisxii  and  romanticism,  but  their 
synthesis,  is  the  way  progress  lies." 
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his  (  ^   ^  ^    ^  b  f   and   ^.-  o(  i/  /  /v  o  j    ,  and 

'I  ^  B  t  o  ^     -^    -n  o ',  -^  <r  >  i.      ,    and  could  not  see  that  his 
Poetica  was  written  in  spite  of  poetical  inspiration, 
not  in  denial  of  it.  (22)   For  long  years  the 
classicists  tried  to  breathe  a  semblance  of  life  into 
what  had  become  for  them  the  dry  ';ones  of  the  Poetics* 
They  studied,  properly  enovigh,  the  technique  and 
craftsiaanshlp  of  the  poets,  but  they  forgot  what 
Socrates  had  long  since  discovered,  and  what  Aristotle 
hirnself  knew  well,  that  poetry  cannot  be  taught  by 
rule  (25)  for  then  the  <r^  i  i-i^'^i      \  e>  i   o  <,  (04) 


(22)      It  is,  perhaps,  too  nvich  to  say  that  they 

forgot  the  need  of  the  poet's  beinr-  fo<P«Vs 
but  they  have  their  own  notion  of  what 
coxistltn.tes  poetic  talent,   I  do  not  mean, 
either,  to  deny  sone  I'laslies  of  inspirational 
theoryj  but  1^  &.m   apeai:5.ng  of  the  general 
spirit  oT  Ihe  '"c'la  3  s  1  c  a  1  re  a  c  t  i'onV" 

(25)      of,  e.£.  Arthur  Tllley,  Iroffi  Montaigne  to 

Mol^re,  London,  Jolm  Murray,  1908.  On  page 
116  he  says  of  Chape lain j  "A  work,  he  held, 
could  not  be  good  if  it  offended  against 

the  rules  But  his  faith  in  the  rules 

went  further  than  this.  Ke  believed  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  sufficed  for  the  production 
of  a  poem."  etc. 

(24)      of.  Sophocles,  Oed.  Col.,  442,  569,  620,  1150, 
(Jebb)   See  J.WV  M^ckall,  Lectures  on  Greek 
Poetry,  London,  Longmans  Green  3:  Co.,  l9li, 
(2c.  ed.)  "Sophocles"  p.  150:   "In  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus  the  i::owcr  of  the  word  — ' 
the  little  wora-  '  rju^  1  h  10  a  s     A  o  l  as     is  a 
reci:rrent  note."  ' 
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was  no  longer  a  magnificent  tragic  concept,  but  a 
trliTi  reckoning,  a  neat  turn  of  phrase*   Moreover, 
the  times  were  trou.bled.   Men's  rdnds  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  Reforme-tion,  the  advance  of  Science, 
Descartes,  and  the  bixth-throes  of  modern  philoscpny. 
Meanwhile  the  stuiy  of  Aesthetics  ivas  left  to  these 
lesser  men  who  expounded  an  uninspired  Aristotelianiam  in 
a  world  of  not  very  inspired  poets. 

I  Exay  state  here  that  it  is  not  ny  intention 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  Poetics  aa  a  guide 
to  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy.   There  is,  perhaps, 
no  better  v/ay  of  conxing  to  a  deep  understanding  of 
tragic  writers  than  to  consider  with  Aristotle  the 
difficulties  which  were  to  be  met,  aiid  to  enter  with 
him  into  the  very  v/orkshop  of  the  poet.   After  all, 
admiration  of  the  Tarthenon,  for  example,  and  wonder 
at  the  ideal  of  perfection  which  it  embodies,  is 
hardly  enough.   It  is  only  when  we  come  to  appreciate 
the  centuries  of  striving  that  preceded  it,  the  care 
and  devotion  that  went  to  the  making  of  it,  the  delicacy 
and  harmony  of  line  of  coltiTim,  and  architrave,  and 
pediment,  —  it  is  only  then  that  we  reali2.e  fully  the 
meaning  of  it  aa  a  work  of  art. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  a 


technical  study  of  this  or  any  art  i:iay  become  mere 
"criticisn"  and  leave  almost  untouched  the  poetry  that 
Ilea  hidden  behind  the  technical  mastery.   There  is 
more  to  the  Parthenon  than  pyraitildal  corrections  and 
rules  for  the  corner  triglyph;  more,  too,  than  the 
texture  of  the  marble  and  the  sculptured  frieze.   In 
much  the  aoiiie  way  in  tragedy,  behind  the  stage-craft, 
the  mastery  of  lan^^ue-ge,  the  plot,  the  very  characters, 
there  lies  hid  the  elusive  vision  of  the  poet,  that 
will  yield  Itself  only  to  the  sj^rapathetic  reader  who 
allows  the  poem  to  conjure  up  for  him  the  world  of  the 
poet's  vision. 

That  the  "classical"  critics  fall  short  of  this 
sympathetic  vmder standing  of  poetry,  will  be  evident 
enough  from  the  following  brief  passages  cited  by 
Bremond:   (25) 

"On  ne  salt,  avalt-11  ecrit  (Fontenelle), 

CO  qu^os't  le  ?ro!nr"-^:Ia?o  d'J.'schyle .   11 
nTy  a  nx_  sujet,  ni  dessein,  mafi'  des 
onporte:.:on-s  forlT"  oc'.:-  uca  cV  1" o^y "^^ iar d is. 
Je  crois  qu'Es chyle  ^tait  une  mh'i'^re  de  f ou 
qr.i  cLvaTt  1 'llrii./jijiaolon  vi^  e  et  uaa  Or  op 
rcfgld'e ."       '  ^ 

and  the  Abbe  Trublet, 

"Plus  la  raison  se  perfectionnera,  plus 
Ic  jugement  sera  px'crt^lre*'  a  1^  '.r-jagirxalion  j 
e^ ps.v   consequent  moins  Ic 3  poetes  se  ront 
gout 03 .   Les  T)rc..:lor3  (ycr-lyr-..'na,  uTT-on, 
ont'  ^t€   pod'tes.   Je  le^rois  bfen,  lis  ne 


(25)      Bremond,  0£.  clt.,  p.  26  5:  p.  37. 
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poiivaient  guere  ctre  autre  chose*   Lea 
derniera  seront  philoao'phe aT" 


The  lovera  of  reaaon  had  exaggerated  their 
claims  even  to  abaurdity;  it  was  high  tirae  for  the 
"Roinantic  Revival." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  strictures  of 
Pontenelle  to  the  Pror,ie1;J^eu3  of  Shelley.   But  it 
was  in  Pontenelle 's  om\   iTance,  in  the  year  1637, 
that  Rene  Descartes  published  the  work  which  was  to 
inauf;urate  the  new  philosophy,  destined  to  become  the 
philosophy  of  "romantic ism." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Descartes  should 
stake  everything  on  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  yet  be 
the  father  of  the  "romantic"  movement.   The  classi- 
cists themselves  had  no  other  love;  "aimez  done  la 
ralson, "  Boileau  tells  \X8»        "The  reason  of  Boileau, " 
says  a  competent  critic,  "which  he  seta  up  as  the  true 
criterion  of  literary  taste,  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  reason  of  Descartes."   (26)  But  there  were 
enormous  differences,  differences  so  great  and  so 
essential  as  to  outweigh  the  surface  resemblances. 

The  "reason"  of  Boileau  was  simply  a  synonym 
for  the  neo-classical  love  of  rules  and  traditions. 


(26)      Tilley,  0£.  cit.,  p.  217. 
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There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  Boileau's 
theories.   He  was  seeking  to  boxmd  by  ancient  rules 
and  precepts,  and  by  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  ages, 
that  part  ot_  man  which  will  not  be  bound,  the  spirit 
of  i'jrispiration  and  poetry.   His  appeal  was  an  appeal 
to  tradition  against  any  sort  of  novelty  or  freedom. 
That  which  he  called  "reason"  might  just  as  rl,r;htly 
hav(9  been  called  tradition,  or  observance  of  the  rules, 
or  liuitation  of  the  ancients.   The  poets  who  rebelled 
against  the  "reason"  of  Bolleau  v/ere  merely  asserting 
their  age-old  right  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  in 
the  face  of  the  deadening  regulations  of  neo-classicisia. 

But  the  "reason"  to  which  Descartes  apx^ealed 
was  something  far  different.   It  was  the  faculty  of 
the  individual  man,  \inrestrained  by  the  wisdom  of  prev- 
ious tinea,  sufficient  unto  itself,  a  new  power  in  the 
world  of  human  thought.   Descartes  was  trying  to  set 
free  from  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  thiit  part  of  .nan  which 
cannot  be  free,  the  spirit  of  philosophy;  thought  can- 
not be  free  and  subjective  or  it  becomes  free-thought 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  particular  reason  for  think- 
ing at  all.   The  realia  of  truth  is  too  vast  for  the 
intellect  of  any  one  man,  even  though  that  man  be 
Descartes  •   Ciiaos  was  the  inevitable  goal  of  the  new 
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philosophy.  Worse  still,  the  reason  of  Descartes 
was  shot  throvigh  with  imagination,  and  imagination 
is  the  poorest  of  guides  in  things  of  the  intellect. 
(27)  There  could  have  been  but  one  end  to  Descai'tes' 
glorification  of  the  individual  reason,  the 
exaggerated  individualistic  idealism  that  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  works  of  Kant,  Hogel,  and  Croce.   (28) 
In  the  Cartesian  philosophy  huxaan  reason  tried  to  build 
herself  a  Viouse  —  it  is  to  wisdom  alone  that  Scripture 
accords  that  privilege  —  and  the  house  tumbled  like 
a  house  of  cards . 

Thus  it  was  that  the  new  "romanticism"  in 
literature  found  no  restraining  Influence  in  the  new 
philosophy.   Both  developed  along  highly  individual- 
istic lines  until  in  Croce  we  have  the  culmination  of 


(27)  The  too  great  importance  of  the  imagination 
in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  shows  itself 
in  hia  basic  demand  for  "clear  and  distinct 
ideas*"  In  the  field  of  cosmology  especially 
h'-s  overconfidence  in  the  imagination  leads 
hiu  into  many  errors . 

(28)  This  is  the  line  of  descent  which  most 
interests  us.  The  English  empiricists,  on 
the  other  hand,  ended  in  Scepticism  which 
is  tantauiount  to  Ide&lism» 
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all  Cartesianism  and  all  "romanticism"  :  every 
"lyrical  intuition"  and  every  bit  of  art  criticism 
is  a  thing  apart,  a  world  unto  Itself,  a  ~ieve   land- 
mark in  the  History  of  the  human  spirit.    (E9) 

Without  Descartes  the  reaction  against  neo- 
classicism  would  perhaps  have  been  innocent  enough. 
The  refusal  of  the  poets  to  accept  any  longer  the 
precepts  of  neo-classicism  was  merely  another  of 
those  reactions  which  are  met  with  periodically  in 
the  history  of  art.   The  literary  spirit  of  the 
Romantic  Revival,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own 
day,  is  not  unlovely.    It  is  a  spirit  of  untrammelled 
genius  that  is  aicin  to  the  wild  sprites  of  Shelley's 
lyrics  or  Coleridge's  "Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild 
harp  of  time."   The  barriers  are  down  and  poetry 
"extra  processit  lonre  flt^mmantia  moenie  mund i » " 

(30) 


(29)  cf.  Benedetto  Croce,  Estetica,  Bari, 
G.  Laterza  oc  Figll,  ICIS,  p.  143. 

(30)  Lucretius,  De  Reruri  Natura.  I,  66-67. 
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Coleridge 


"waves  his  wand,  and  the  siiracle  ia 
accomplished  before  our  eyes  in  the  open 
li£tht  of  day;  he  takes  words  which  have 
had  the  life  used  out  of  then  by  the 
co::inion  cry  of  poeta,  puts  them  into  re- 
lation, and  they  rise  up  like  his  o\7n 
dead  raariners,  wonderful  with  a  super- 
nattirel  aniination."   (51) 


But,  unfortunately,  there  was  raore  to  the 
Romantic  iiovival  tlmn  the  free  effusion  of  fjeniua. 
The  chaotic  freedom  of  the  new  philosophy  made  itself 
felt  in  a  lessening  of  the  critical  spirit.   The 
poet's  reaction  against  the  standards  of  nec-classicism 
was  understandable  enough,  yet  someone  should  have  been 
zealous  for  the  wisdom  of  the  a:;ea  at  a  tir-ic  when  the 

mmm^i^mimmt^m^mm^Kmm       m-^mt^m^t^,mm^m^r^       bmb^Hm^Mi^bbMmm       *i.^n«       ^i^mimm^       W.^t&-iw  .i       9*^mmam       *■■       tmim^^mH^mm       ^■m^^.^mi^       ^iw^wm 


poets  yyere  quite  content  to  do  without  it.   But  the 
literary  critics  \mder  the  influence  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy became  ciore  "romantic"  than  the  poets  themselves. 
Appreciation  rather  than  criticism  became  the  vogue. 
DeQuincey,  says  T'rancis  Thompson, 

"was  the  first  to  practise  that  mode  of 
cr'ticlain  we  call  'appreciation'  —  bo  it 
a  merit  or  not."   (32) 


(31)  Francis  Thompson,  "Essay  on  Coleridge," 
'.Yorka,  London,  Bums  Oitss  3c  ?/ashburne,  v. Ill 
1918,  p.  186. 

(32)  Ibid,  p.  218. 
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I  auppoae  that.  In  meaaure,  we  should  aay  that 
appreciation  ia  a  merit;  certainly  the  neo- 
clasaiciata  had  too  little  of  it.   But  the 
"appreciation"  of  the  Roinanticiats  was  simply  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  a  atandard  of  values,  and  a 
failure  to  distingMiah  between  what  la  ephemeral 
in  poetry  and  whet  is  of  lasting  value.  As  Eliot 
says,  there  waa  and  la  a  tendency  in  criticlsn  to 
demand  of  poetry  "not  that  It  be  well  written,  but 
that  it  be  'representative  of  its  age  I"   (33) 

As  early  aa  1050  Egger,  though  he  waa  keenly 

aware  of  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Poetics  in 

previous  centuries,  felt  the  need  of  a  return  to  the 

ancient  belief  in  the  laws  of  beauty  and  truth: 

"Dans  un  aiecle  comme  le  notre,  ou  toutea 
les  litter  at  vires  du  r.ionde  con^au  se  ren- 
contrent  et  ae  ril^lent,  a  force  d' im- 
partiality et  d '^Indnlgence  pour  les  formes 
infiniment  varices  de  la  poeiaie  chez  tant 
de  peuples  divers,  on  oublle  volontiers 
qu*ily  a  dans  les  arts  une  regie  univeraelle 
du  ^out.   La  lecture  de  la  Poe''tique  est  'xn 
remede  salutalre  centre  cette  maladle  de 
I'eaprit  moderne.   Les  erreurs  d'Aristote 
nous  montrent  le  danger  des  the'orles 


(33)      T.S.  Eliot,  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use 
of  CriticismT^oncCon.  Faber  &  PaFer,  l!5SB", 
"•Thtr eduction,  "  p .  25  • 
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exclusives;  roais,  en  menie  temps,  la 
air.iplicite  fe'conde  et  clalre  de  aea 
principaux  axionies,  le  constant  apro- 
pos de  quelques  una  de  ses  preceptes 
nous  assurent  centre  lea  tentatlona 
trop  coEnnunea  du  sccpticiaxae  litter- 
air  e  et  noua  donnent  foi  en  I'e'terhelle 
ve'rit^  dea  loia  du  beau."   (54) 

This  "literary  sceptlclam"  of  which  he  speaks 
did  not  become  leas  with  the  turn  of  the  century.  I»lr. 
Saintsbijry,  who  doea  full  justice  to  the  critic's  in- 
difference to  an  "official  schedule"  in  judging  a  work 
of  art,  nevertheless  admits  that: 

"It  is  rare  to  find  two  critics  of  competence 
liking  juat  the  same  things;  it  is  rarer  atill 
to  find  then  liking  the  same  things  for  the  same 
reason."   (35) 

The  fact  is  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of 
"romanticism"  and  "literary  scepticism."   The  poets 


(54)      Emile  Egger,  Basal  sur  L'histoire  de  la 

Critique  chez  le3~Grecs,  Deuxieme  M'irTon, 
Pans,  G.  Peaone  La m^ lei,  138C,  p.  542. 

(35)      George  Saintsbui'y,  A  History  of  Criticiam, 
London,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  19017  v.  Ill, 
p.  607.   I  have  refrained  from  consulting 
Saintabury  while  writing  this  chapter,  leat 
I  should  become  like  a  philosopher  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  has  succeeded  in  maaterlng 
the  history  of  philosophy  ao  thoroi-ghly 
that  every  statement  he  make a  calls  to  hia 
mind  some  five  or  six  vigorous  objections. 
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still  revel  in  the  deli'^hts  of  "inspiration;"  the 

philosophers  are  not  yet  weary  of  their  new  foimd 

freedoEi;  the  literary  critics  still  practise  that 

"mode  of  criticism  which  we  call  'appreciation.'" 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  "ancient 

English  custom"  of  throwing  an  old  shoe  "at  the 

wedding  of  every  poet  with  the  muse."    (36)  There 

is,  too,  a  deal  of  y/isdom  in  that  other  old  bridal 

custom; 

"Something  old  and  something  newj 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue." 

But  in  modern  times  everything  must  be  new  as  this 

year's  coinage,  and  the  critics  are  very  careful  of 

what  they  throw: 

"Gertrude  Stein  has  carried  Mallarme'a 
principles  so  far...»  as  perhaps 
finally  to  reduce  them  to  'abs'urSity."   (57) 

Perhaps,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 

absurdity.   "Never,"  as  T.S.  Eliot  I'emarks,  "were 

there  fewer  settled  assumptions  as  to  what  poetry  is 

or  why  it  cornea  about,  or  what  it  is  for."    (38) 


(36)  Francis  Thompson,  0£.  £it.,  p.  185. 

(37)  Quoted  in  Contemporary  Trends,  ed.  J.H. 
Kelson,  N.Y.,  Macmlllan,  1935,  p.  297 — 
from  Edmund  Wilson,  Accel's  Castle,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  lOsTT 

(38)  0£.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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Saints bury  very  prudently  warns  us,  when 

summarising  the  "revolt,"  that 

"no  single  and  tolerably  homogeneous  docu- 
ment could  possibly  here  be  drawn  up,  for 
there  v/ould  be  minority  (and  sometimes 
majority)  counter-reports  on  every  article." 

(39)   But  let  us  be  imprudent  end  set  down  here,  as 

typical  of  the  "revolt,"  and  in  oppos5.tion  to  the 

prophecy  of  Abbe  Taubert,  this  other  prophecy  of 

Schelllng  quoted  by  Croce: 

"Vcrra  tempo  che  la  i-'ilosofla  tornera 
nella  poesla  dalla  quale  si  6  distaccataj 
e  sulla  nuova  I'llosofia  sorgera  ijna  nuova 
mltologia."   (40) 

Let  us  be  even  bolder  and  say  that  the  philosophers 

and  critics  of  the  "revolt"  hay_e  reduced  freedom  to 

absurdity. 

And  here  we  Kiay  conclude  this  brief  resujue  of 
the  history  of  literary  criticism.   That  what  I  have 
said  is  hopelessly  inadequate  as  a  history  of  criticism, 
I  am  well  aware.   For  example,  no  mention  has  been 
made  in  these  last  pages  of  such  important  phenomena 
as  the  crltlciam  of  Arnold  suad  the  poetry  of 
Leopard!  and  Chesterton.   But  what  I  have  been  mainly 


(39)  op.  clt.,  V.  Ill,  p.  408 

(40)  0£.  clt.,  p.  342. 
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Interested  in  here  v:as  not  t'-.e  history  of  crlticiam 
as  Eucli,  b'at  the  histor;  of  the  two  great  theories 
of  criticism,  the  theory  of  inspiration  and  the 
theory  of  vilsdon,    "ronantlcigm"  and  "classlcisia," 
And  if  I,  too,  nay  he  allowed  to  prophesy,  I  would 
say  that  we  shall  not  again  see  greet  poetry  or 
great  criticism  until  wisdom  once  nore  takes  its 
proper  place  of  excellence  in  the  estimation  of  rien. 
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CHAPTER  II 

In  such  a  brief  ovitline  aa  that  just  given 
it  ia,  of  course,  impossible  to  indlcatt;  all  trie 
complex  developnants  in  the  history  of  literary 
criticism.   But  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter  this  -nuch  la  clear,  that  art  criticism  like 
art  itself  moves  in  ever  recurring  cycles.   Under- 
neath all  the  varied  theories  there  lies  hid  the 
fimdamental  artistic  antithesis,  inspiration  and  reason, 
genius  and  wisdom,  freedom  and  law,  in  a  word 
romanticism  and  classicism.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  the  great  masters  of  aesthetical  theory  have 
been  occu"xed  with  some  phase  or  other  of  this 
antithesis.   V/e  can,  then,  do  no  better  than  begin 
our  discussion  with  a  consideration  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  romanticlam  and  classicism. 

To  many  this  will  seem  a  singularly  inexact 
beginning  for  an  aesthetical  theory.   The  terms 
romantic  and  classical,  it  will  be  urged,  have  grown 
80  great  as  to  defy  anything  like  definition.   That 
being  so,  we  should  have  in  ?  classico-romantic 
aesthetic  merely  a  more  or  less  interesting  personal 
opinion  b\it  not  a  standard  for  all  times  and  places. 
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not  a  law  of  beauty  of  xmlveraal  application.   Yet 
how  else  shall  we  b(..gin?   Classiciam  and  Romanticism 
stand  like  the  Symplegades  iit  the  very  enti'ance  of  oxxr 
quest.   Kow  are  we  to  enter  at  all  If  we  do  not  solve 
their  secret?   On  what  will  it  profit  us  to  come  with 
banners  flying  and  sails  unfiorled  if  we  are  to  dash 
our  craft  on  one  or  the  other?   IJo  theory  of 
aesthetics  will  ever  be  brought  safely  into  harbour  un- 
less it  allows  for  both.   We  have  seen  how  the  criticism 
of  the  last  i'evi   centuries  was  aTways  lacking  something 
of  perfection.   The  neo-classicists  had  too  little  of 
the  divine  fire;  the  romanticists  too  little  of  the 
divine  calsi  of  reason.   Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  one  and  how  much  of  the  other 
enters  into  what  we  call  the  boautiful.   We  cannot  be 
forever  satisfied  with  the  old  mariner's  solution  to 
his  helmsman '3  quandary:   *'Slre,  if  we  do  not  yare  we 
shall  be  carried  on  the  rocks."   "Then,  yare."  "Ay, 
but  if  we  yare  v;e  shall  be  carried  out  to  sea."   "T'.ien, 
do  not  yare."   Clearly,  there  must  be  sone  niddle  course. 

And  that  is  a  second  roason  for  beginning  our 
study  with  classicism  and  romanticism.   The  truth 
always  lies  somewhere  between  two  extremes.   Nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  and  human  thought 


shines  out  more  clearly  than  that  a ingle  fact. 
"£>eing  is  many;"  "being  is  one."   Between  those 
two  statements  the  gr©  itest  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern philosophers  alike  tread  their  precarious  '*ay« 
It  is,  then,  with  high  hopes  that  we  begin  the 
search  for  the  secret  of  poetry  in  the  re.vion  that  lies 
between  the  romantic  and  classical  extremes.   But 
first  vre  must  know  the  extremes.   Then,  at  the  last, 
we  may  expect  bo  find  that  as  being  is  one  and  yet 
many,  so  gi'^-.t  poetry  will  bo  at  once  roraantic  and 
classical. 

Finally,  it  is  iraportant  to  remember  that  the 
two  poets  we  here  plan  to  study  are  typical,  the  one 
of  the  romantic  the  other  of  the  classical  genius. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  example  of  the 

^^•///vai  b  I  i<      t/Ti^s      th^a  Aeschylus,  or  a 
better  ejtaniple  of  a-  o  ^  i' jl.  a.nd  r  e  X  ^/ -x^ 

than  Sophocles.   More  than  that,  they  afford  us  an 
imique  opportunity  for  studying  the  two  forms  of 
poetry  in  their  highest  manifestation.   Each  of  them 
was  a  great  poet  in  his  own  ri^ht,  unrivalled  in  an  age 
and  a  city  that  brooked  no  mediocrity.   Between  them 
they  brou£;ht  to  fulfillment  the  rich  promise  of  Athens 
in  an  art  form  that  Is  of  all  the  most  serious  and  sub- 
liiiated.   Disparate  in  technique,  in  use  of  language. 
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In  stage-oraft,  tlac  one  burning  and  soarino,  like  the 
signal  fires  of  the  Ar.a.ae.:-aon.  the  other  calai  sad 
serene  as  the  p£':h3  of  Golon'-as,  in  this  they  are  one, 
in  their  undeniable  greatness.   In  their  dran^as,  if 
anywhere,  \'!e   aay  expect  to  find  the  secret  of  great 
poetry. 

We  hope,  then,  in  the  follov/ing  study  of  the 
romantic  and  classical  to  arrive  at  definite  con- 
clusions which  will  not  only  help  us  In  our  study  of 
the  tv?o  poets,  but  '.vhich  will  in  turn  be  further  clari- 
fied by  the  lessons  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  ixave  to 
teach  us.  Tie   shall  not  cociniit  ourselves  too  much  be- 
forehand to  any  rigid  theory.   Rather  we  shall  try  to 
recapture  the  spirit  that  animates  all  great  poetry 
be  it  classical  or  roroantic.   "'rovisionally  tie   asaunie 
three  things.   First,  thc.t  there  Is  a  thing  called 
poetry  with  an  eidos  or  essence  of  its  own,  an  essence 
disputed  about  in  theory  but  imniistakably  present  in  all 
the  world's  masterpieces.   Second,  that  poeti'y  is  not 
limited  to  any  time  or  placb,  not  bound  by  any  fast 
riiles  of  rhetoric  or  dictates  of  fashion.   It  trans- 
cends classicism  and  romanticism;  yet  each  of  them 
participates  in  it.   Third,  we  assume  that  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  are  by  comnon  consent  to  be  accounted 
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truly  great  poets*   Any  o.f  t'aese  tlirec  a3suj:nptlon3 
may,  of  coui'se,  be  called  into  question.   But  we  cannot 
well  do  with  anythinii  lesa  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
present  study.   Without  labmrins  the  point  for  the 
present,  we  may  aay  that  three  less  debatable  prop- 
ositions can  hardly  be  found  Iji  the  field  of  literai-'y 
crlticisTii.   For  the  rest  we  here  advance  theri  as  a 
physicist  his  hypothesis,  and  look  for  their  ^'usti- 
ficatlon  in  the  followin^;;,  experiaient« 

Let  us  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
roinanticism.   It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  no 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  has  as  yet  been 
found.   .Many  competent  critics,  after  long  and  care- 
ful investigation,  have  given  the  word  various  and 
contradictory  meanings.  (1) 


(1)       cf.  Arthior  0.  Lovejoj'-,  "On  the  Discrimination 
of  ROEianticisnis"  in  P.K.L.A.,  v,  >JUCIX, 
(Jime,  1924)  p.  231  ff: 
"i'Or  Professor  Ker  T?ojnanticis:n  v^aa  'the 
fairy  way  of  writing, '  and  for  Mr.  Gosse 
it  is  inconsistent  witn  'keeping  to  the 
facts?'  but  for  lAr.  F.  Y.  Eccles  (following 
M.  Pellissier)   'the  romantic  syster.  of  ideas' 
la  the  direct  source  of  ^the  realistic 
error'  ...•  To  Professor  Ker,  a^ain, 
'roiTiantic'  implied  'reminiscence':  'the 
rorr)antic  schools  have  alv/ays  depended  more 
or  less  on  the  past.'....  But  Professor 
Schelling  tells  us  that  'the  classic 
temper  ati^'diee  the  past,  the  rorn-antic 
temper  neglects  it...'"  etc. 
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Similarly  the  origins  of  romanticism  have  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  serpent  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  or  have  been  placed  as  ^ate  as  the  tirae 
of  Bousseau.    (2)   Professor  Love joy,  after  a 
thorou,ra  study  of  the  question,  offers  us  a  solu- 
tion of  despair.   His  suggestion  is  that  we  should 
learn  to  speak,  not  of  Romanticism,  but  of 
Romanticisr.s;  that  we  should  resolve  each  .-lind  in- 
to its  elements  and  then  see  what  the  different 
kinds  have  in  common.    (3)    It  is  assuredly 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  here  upon  so  exhaustive 
a  piece  of  research.   Yet,  since  the  definitions 
which  Love joy  cites  are  so  obviously  inadequate,  I 
shall  venture  on  a  somewhat  2.  "priori  definition  of 
romanticism.   It  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  a  priori: 
it  is  based  ultL^iately  on  my  own  analysis  of  various 
types  of  ro'.aant Icisra.   But  it  rests  chiefly  on  diy 
conviction  that  there  is  a  definite  romantic  outlook 
whether  on  literature  or  life,  a  basic  romantic 
viewpoint  wnich  persists,  in  spite  of  all  accidental 


(2)  Ibid,  p.  230. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  235  ff. 
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differences,  throughout  all  "romantic"  theories. 
This  being  so,  it  should  be  a  reasonably  simple 
matter  to  isolate  the  essential  elements  which 
influence  the  romanticist's  attitude  towards  life 
and  letters.   And  I  feel  confident  that  the  fol- 
lowing definition  satisfies  f:ll  of  Professor  Lovejoy's 
reqnirenents:  romanticism  is  tnat  v/ay  of  thinKing 
which  ffives  first  place  in  poetr:^  and  philosophy 
to  inspiration  and  intuition. 

This  is  true  of  the  naturalistic  romanticism  of 
Rousseau,  the  mystical  romanticism  of  Schelling,  the 
philosophical  romanticism  of  Descartes,  tiie  artistic 
romanticism  of  recent  poetry  and  the  tiieory  of  Croce. 
Whether  the  object  of  cognition  be  nature  or  divinity 
or  metaphysics  or  beauty,  the  romanticist  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  then  immediate  perception,  intuition, 
the  inspiration  of  a  moment.   That  is  the  essential 
romantic  attitude.   The  denial  of  objective  reality 
and  beauty,  trie  exaggerated  interest  in  naturalism,  the  love 
or  neglect  of  the  past,  the  notion  that  the  critic  can 
never  judge  but  only  appreciate,  the  concept  of  the 
artist  no  longer  as  a  seer  but  as  a  creator,  none  of 
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these  is  of  the  essence  of  roiaanticism.   The  essential 
thing  is  simply  this,  thtt  somehow  in  the  supreme 
moments  of  life  man  is  favoured  with  a  direct  experience 
of  things  tnat  for  the  most  part  he  but  sees  tfirouph  a 
glass  darkly  :  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  Plato  and 
the  vision  of  tne  first  and  only  fair,  Aeschylus  and 
Dante  and  Augustine. 

It  is  important  that  we  snould  renenber  tnis 
fundamental  romantic  characteristic.    It  is  a  sort  of 
least  common  denominator  for  everything?  that  has  been 
called  by  the  name.  Unless  we  bear  tnis  well  in  mind 
we  snail  oe  lost  in  the  welter  of  seemingly  contradictory 
romanticisms,  and  never  understand  what  romanticism 
truly  is  or  Its  true  place  in  life  emd  art. 

Unfortunately  tne  neo-classic  reactionaries 
of  le  grand  siecle  and  most  of  the  modern  reaction- 
aries, BabDitt  for  ex^ple,  do  not  take  tnis  larger  view 
of  the  Romantic  attitude.   They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
desire  to  benold  perfect  bdauty  face  to  face  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Plato.   They  fix  upon  tne  excesses  of  a 
single  period  and  in  their  eagerness  to  correct  ti:ose 
excesses  condemn  outright  tne  undefined  longings  and 
searchings  vmicn  are  tne  very  raison  d 'etre  of  poetry. 
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I  say  the  very  ralaon  d ' e tre  of  poetry  because 

it  Is  Impoasible  not  to  sense  in  the  great  poeti  the 

glory  and  wonder  of  a  direct  vision  not  given  to  every 

man,  or  ;];iven  in  a  lesser  degree,   Y/e  cannot  deny  the 

fact,  nor  can  we  explain  it  av/ay.  Neither  can  we  hope 

by  legislation  or  argument  to  wither  man's  desire  for 

such  visions  and  for  such  inspirations.   True,  T;e  are 

in  Plato's  phrase  "as  men  living  in  a  cave"  or  as  Paul 

has  it  we  "see  through  a  glass  darkly."   Yet  there  is 

given  to  us  all,  and  to  poets  beyond  all  others,  some 

foretaste  of  the  light  inaccessible  and  a  promise  of 

the  vision  of  perfect  beauty.   This  we  ask  of  the  poet;, 

that  he  bring  us,  besides  the  particular  beauty  of  his 

vision,  a  keener  realization  of  the  latent  power  within 

us  of  knov/ing  in  an  instant  and  loving  the  vision  of  the 

first  and,   only  fair.  There  is  within  us 

"an  unconquerable  love  of  whatever  is 
elevated  and  more  divine  than  we . 
V/herefore  not  even  the  entire  universe 
siiffices  for  the  thoiight  and  contemplation 
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within  the  reach  of  the  hximan  mind."   (4) 
This  c<  ^   "i  /C  >^  s        6  jb  ^  s        it  is  which  pre- 
vents man  from  ever  stopping  short  of  his  last 
goal. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
attitude  which  the  classicist  adopts  towards 
life  and  poetry.   There  is  comparatively  little 
disagreement  as  to  v;hat  constitutes  the  essence 
of  classicism.    Unlike  the  romanticist,  the 
Classicist  is  not  often  found  very  far  outside 
the  chartered  course.    But  though  his  quest  may 
seem  less  venturesome,  prosaic  even,  yet  there  is  a 


(4)       "Longinus"  7T  cf  /> )  op^^*,       XXXV,  2-3. 

(Trans,  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Lonf^inus  on  the 
Sublime ,  Cambridge  University  Press,  190T1 

rSfis  testimony  of  "Longinus"  is  very  much 
to  the  point.    It  night  appear  that  I  am 
being  too  idealistic  in  my  demands  on  poetry. 
But  I  am  confessedly  considering  poetry  "in 
its  highest  manifestations."   So  far  forth 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  study  is  Platonic, 
and  necessarily  so.    It  seems  to  me  quite 
useless  to  attempt  a  definition  of  poetry 
after  the  Aristotelian  fashion.   That  is  to 
say,  it  is  futile  to  seek  the  least  possible 
requirei.aents,  in  the  absence  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  say,  "this  is  not  poetry/" 
That  way  we  should  never  arrive  at  the  term 
of  our  endeavours.   Rather,  witri  Plato,  we 
must  look  to  the  heif=:hts  of  supreme  achieve- 
ment to  find  the  ideal  essence  of  beauty 
and  poetry  and  v;e  shall  have  to  admit  that 
one  is  really  a  poet  ill  so  far  as  he 
approaches  that  ideal. 
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certainty  and  majesty  about  it,  and  the  course  lies 
straight  under  the  unchai:iging  stars.   A  true  classic- 
ist clings  fast  to  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  tlie  ages,  and 
if  he  look  for  beyuty  he  is  certain  he  shall  find  it 
if  only  he  finds  truth.   The  tendency  to  look  on 
beauty  and  truth  and  goodness  as  one,  is  esr-ential  to 
classicism.   The  classicist,  to  use  the 
Kietaphysician's  phrase,  holds  that  beauty  is  a 
transcendental.   So  trvith  becomes  a  criterion  of 
beauty  in  much  the  same  way  that  dogmatic  theology 
is  a  criterion  of  mysticisni. 

li'or  this  reason  classicism  is  often  opposed 
to  those  forma  of  romaaticiam  which  look  to  "escape 
from  reality"  or  cultivate  "illusion  for  illusion's 
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sake."   (5)    But  since,  as  vie   have  seen,  these 
aberrations  are  not  representative  of  true 
romanticism,  such  opposition  is  misleading.   In 
the  same  way  romanticism  is  often  opposed  to  tnose 
forms  of  clessicism  which  deal  with  rules  of  diction 
and  metre,  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  end  conventions. 
But  the  real  opposition  lies  on  a  higher  plane.    It 


(5)       Irving'  Babbitt,  The  Mew  Laokoon,  Boston, 
Houghton  wlifflin  Co.,  1910,  p.  85. 
What  references  I  have  made  to  Babbitt  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  he  v/es 
unaware  of  the  fact  tiiat  Rousseauistic  roman- 
ticism is  not  the  whole  of  romanticism.   He 
keeps  repeatin^:  that  the   naturalists  are  not 
true  Platonists.   He  knows  that  his  use  of 
the  word  "romantic"  is  "irritating,"  ;p.  108) 
and  he  admits  that  there  are  romanticists 
and  romanticists  and  that  tne  word  is  hard 
to  define  accurately,  {p.  109)   But  when 
he  himself  comes  to  defining  it  (p.  109-110) 
he  tells  us  that  the  common  trait  of 
romanticists  is  a  "love  of  the  wonderful 
rather  than  the  probable..."  "  A  man's  tem- 
per ^rows  romantic  in  proportion  as  he  Is  in- 
terested in  the  marvellous,  in  adventure  and 
surprise,  rather  than  in  tracing  cause  and 
effect....  Whenever  the  love  of  adventure 
is  keen,  and  the  anal:>'i^ical  and  lorical 
faculties  are  either  dormant  or  occupied 
elsew'ere .  art  may  vejry  well  come  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  pleasant  vagabondage."  (Italics  rrtine) 
This  is  to  define  ron&ntlcism  by  its  ex- 
cesses and  defects,  to  rule  it  out  of  court 
by  definition,  to  avoid  tryiag  to  understand 
it.   His  ueo-humanistic  solution,  too,  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  indifinatio;  it  is  a  matter  of 
imposinf?:  law  on  licence,  and  the  a  ore  he  insists 
that  this  law  is  not  formalism  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  it  is.   His  dangerous  disease 
needs  a  severe  rer.edy. 
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has  to  do  v/ith  the  romanticist's  immediate 
insignt  Of  reality  and  his  belief  in  inspiration, 
and  the  classicist's  calm  knowledge  of  the  hignest 
laws  of  truth  and  beauty  "eternal  in  tne  heavens, 
not  of  today  or  yesterday."   (6) 

But  if  we  put  the  problem  in  this  way 
we  befein  to  see  that  the  two  complement  each 
other  and  mingle  mysteriously  in  the  vision 
Of  the  poet.   The  great  poet  r.nows  with  a  sure 
icnowled^e  that  the  harbour  lies  ahead  and  yet  he 
rejoices  with  a  great  Joy  when  the  beacon  light 
Shines  on  the  waters.    if  his  kno.vledge  were  less 
^     his  ;ioy  would  be  less  full;  but  without  the  vision 
of  the  light  his  Joy  would  be  less  satisfying.   A 
similar  mystery  occurs  in  an  act  of  faith:  a  man 
may  have  certain  rational  Icnowledge  of  a  truth, 
but  When  faith  comes  the  fervour  of  his  assent  is 


(6^ 


Sophocles,  Antigone.  453-454. 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  his  r  tlonal  certainty*  (7) 
When  such  things  occur  our  intellectual  labor  is 
perfected,  our  will  is  inflamed,  and  all  the  leaser 
faculties  of  our  soul  are  at  rest;  "Et  facta  est 
tranquillitas  :-.iacn£. ."   In  faith  this  perfection  is 
supernatural J  in  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  it 
is  purely  natural.   But  in  each  case  the  experience 
la  vinique.   And  somehow  man's  esthetic  experiences 
are  a  promise,  a  promise  of  the  viaiou  of  the  Sun  of 


(7)       This  statement  v/ould  require  much  explain- 
ing.  But  anyone  rcadinr-  the  last  pages 
of  M.C.  D'Arcy's  The  Nature  of  belief 
will  see  what  is  aeant  and.  wTTl  find  nany 
Interesting  parallels  oetween  an  act  of 
faith  and  the  final  vision  of  the  poet,  for 
example : 

"The  lamp  of  private  judgment  is 
needed  to  find  the  wayj  once  v/e  have  reached 
home  there  is  no  need  of  it."  (p.  307) 
"A  student  of  .ciusic  may  come  to  Bach  and  be 
captivated  by  his  genius.   In  time  he 
arrives  at  the  state  in  which  ho  can  with 
great  sureness  recognize  the  music  of  Bach, 
its  text'jre  and  3i;3nif icance.   imt  suppose 
that  by  some  accident  he  lias  never  heard  the 
music  of  the  Passion,  until  one  day  he  is 
invited  to  a  perfcrmaiice  of  it.   As  he 
listens  he  sud^^enly  feels  that  for  the  first 
time  he  has  really  xmder stood  3a ch,  that  he 
has  been  adtiitted  into  the  secret  of  his 
mind.   There  will  come  then  in  one  and  the 
same  act  a  knowledge  of  the  Passion  music, 
of  the  interpretation  of  Dach,  and  a  new 
understanding  of  all  the  previous  music  that 
he  has  he:rd." 

M.C.  D'Arcy  S.J.,  The  Nature  of  Belief, 
London,  Sheed  and  v;ard,  lCr31,  p. 331. 
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Truth  that  Plato  tells  U3  of,  a  promise  of  the  ix,od- 
like  contemplation  of  Aristotle,  a  far-off  proni5.ae, 
•naybe,  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  in  which  the 
I'onianticiat 'a  desire  is  stilled  with  the  linnfiedlate- 
ness  of  the  intuition,  and  the  claaaicist's  love  of 
truth  Is  satisfied  .vith  the  only  object  that  "suffices 
for  the  thought  aixi  contemplation  within  the  reach  of 
the  hiojoaii  mind."   (8) 

That  these  things  can  be  is  the  nystery  of  the 
poet's  vision,  a  -nystery  that  in  the  last  analysis 
"must  always  i^main  ineffable."   (9)  But,  graceless 
as  the  task  may  be,  this  Is  the  mystery  that  we 
must  analyze.   Is  there  something  that  Tinifles  and 
reconciles  in  the  poet's  vision  the  unvarying  laws 
of  truth  and  beauty  with  that  "outburst  of  the  divine 
spirit  within  him  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring 


(8)  V/hen  I  speak  of  a::'t  being  a  "promise"  I  have 
in  mind  no  T:irevioua  theory  of  aesthetics. 

I  mean  that  art  as  we  experience  it  must 
foreshadow  for  the  classicist  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  auprenie  sa-jientia,  and  for  the 
romanticist  a  perfect  intuition.   Even  the 
extreme  romanticism  of  futurism  "promises" 
Intuition,  and  though  it  la  empty  of  wisdom 
can  yet  exercise  a  momentary  appeal,  a 
fact  inexplicable  to  the  rigid  classical 
theorist.   Surrealism  however,  in  my  opinion, 
promises  neither  tae  one  nor  the  other. 

(9)  Henri  Bremond,  ^riere  et  Poem's ie, 

"Introduction,"  p.  XII. 
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under   the  rules   cf  law?"      (10)     Must  he   in  this   pre- 
sent dispensation  of  plodding  reason,    either  despair 
of  truth  or  else  he  \u.true   to   th^t   "divine   spirit 
within  hlia?"      Or   is   there   possible  to  hlK:.,    as   it 
would  seem,   a   special  kind   of  vision,    and  if   so,    how 
is  that  possible?       To  find  the  answer  to   such 
questions  v.'e   shall  have   to   consider  the  object   of  his 
vision,    the  nature   of  the  beetitiful* 

There  have  been  countless  definitions   of  the 
beautiful  by  philosophers   of  all  ages.       A  thorough 
study  of   even  a  few  of  then  would  enlarge  hopelessly 
the   scope   of  v,hl3  wox'k.       Famoxia  airiong  thera  are   the 
"id  quod  vis^jga  placet"   of  Thomas,    the   "splendor  veri" 
or   supposedly  Platonic   origin,    the   "splendor   ordinis" 
perhaps  Augustine's,    ""er lectio  rei, "   and  a  niuaber  of 
definitions  tliat  hp.ve  to  do  with  the   theme  of  herniony 
and  proportion,    "luiitas   cum  ^'•arietate",    and  the   like. 
All  of  then  are  based  on  the  realistic  metaphysics 
which,    in  the  nain,    Plato,    Aristotle,    Augustine    and 
the   Scholastics  hold   in  coniinon.       They  all  suppose  an 
eternal  unchangine;  exemplar,    the   cause  of  all   truth, 
which,   we  may  liold  with  Augustine,    is   the   divine   es^-ence, 
and   they  all   suppose   initations   of  that  exemplar  which. 


(10)  "Longinus,"    Or.   cit.,    .XXXIII,    5. 


let  US    say,    are   the   Intelligible   forr.is   of  existing 
things.        And  in   ao  far  as   existing  things  become 
more  perfect  ixiiitiitioi.s  of  theii'  kind,    ttic   truth  and 
right  order   of  thesi  shines    out  with  c.  laorc   couponing 
radiance,    their  pei'fection  tallies   on  a  nev;  meaning, 
their  herniony  aiid  proportion  becoraes  norc   evident  and 
appealing,    in  short  they  becoiiic  ciore  ax\C  jaore  the   sort 
of  things  which  delight   if  v/e  but  Icnov/  them. 

The  difficulty  of  expressing   in  a  single   formula 
all  the  various  aspects   and  degrees   of  beauty   is  obvious. 
Such  a   fornula  must  be  deeply  metaphysical  for   beauty 
is  as   uniVv.rs&l  as  being,    yet   it   iuuat  have  a  glow  to  it 
not  ust;al  in  philosophical  dicta;      it  laust  apply  to  the 
humblest  forras   o^   cie    Dcautiiul  and  yet  be   true   of 
beauty   in  its   highest  and  raost   perfect  nianifeatations; 
it  must  be  at   once  as   clear   in  outline  yet  aa  many 
facetted  as  beauty   itself.        Tliat  there   can  be   such 
a  formula  v/e  nay  well  doubt.       But  there  is  an 
expression  of  Augustine's  that   seems  to  me  to   sei've 
the  purpose   luicoi^uiionly  well.        fie  himself  lises   the 
phrase    casually  in  another   nonixcction  aiid  so  far 
as   I  ]:now  never   offers   it  as   a  definition 
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Of  beauty.   (11) 

The  expression  is  pax  f ormae  •       Li'   we  take  the 
words  in  their  siiapletc  sense  tney  express  accui^ately, 
and  yet  in  an  appropriately  poetical  fashion,  the 
harmony  and  repose  of  the  beautiful  as  we  ordinarily 
picture  it  to  ovu?selvog.   It  is  this  v;e  have  in  mind 
when  we  speak  of  the  form  of  a  work  of  art;  it  was  this 
the  Roinana  neant  when  they  called  a  beautiful  thing 
f  or  no  s  us  .   Even  the  more  restless  v/orks  of  art,  such 
aa  the  great  nedlaexral  cathedrals,  have  their  own  form 
and  order.   For  Chartres  is  distinguished  from  the 
Parthenon  in  this  that  it  is  still  seekin;:  a  nerfection 
that  lies  above  It;  the  vmlls  are  no  longer  enclosures 
but  lancet  windows  reaching  heavenwards  to  the  light, 
and  the  soaring  arches  are  supported  by  the  richtneps 
and  order  of  the  pinnacled  buttresses. 

To  apeak  of  the  beautiful  in  works  of  art  as 


(11)        August Inus,  De  Vera  r:eliglone  Liber  Unas, 
caDut  XI,  (OoTlectlo  Se lect a  "SS « 
Ecoleaiae  Pa ll:'uL''^ '  I'omua"  LentesTr.iua  IJndecixnus, 
jParisiig,  Parent-Deabarres,  1836,  p. 334.) 
"Ergo  ab  eo_  i'v c r,uiii  est  et  corpixs,  qui  onnis 
concor?Tae  caput  est .'  '  T!ab'e't"  corrius'  quamdani 
paJci.i  3\2:~c'  I'oi-.^'e'f    i\  iae'^^ua  'proi'sua  nihil 
eg ^e t .   f-f.^P   A_-^^  eat  et  ejDrr^or i's^c o'nd i t or , 
I-  quo  par-  oi-ixiis  est,  et  ci\ij.  "f or~.-.^  ost 
Tn'rab'rlobta^  ^'-jP-p   o^xH'um  '?drnosfs .°  i'na . " 
cf .  also  De  Grv-'ftatc'  ^e'T^"  Tiber  XlX,  c. 
XIII,  ( Ib'IZ .  p .  SV »  7  '*?ax  °III2iS  rerun, 
traiiouillitas  orui.\ia«'"~ 
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pax  formae  may  give  the  Impression  of  a  bias  in  favor 
of  classic ism.   But  the  word  pax  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  wholly  static  in  connotation;  it  also  implies 
the  joy  of  achievement,  and  the  contentment  of  fulfilled 
desire.   For  this  reason  no  true  artist,  romantic  op 
classical,  will  admit  that  any  change  should  be  made 

in  that  v/hlch  is  beauty. 

t-  >^   (^  J.      i<      i.  rr  t  i  —  J.     M  J.  t     JLQd^i^^roi      /j  t  P      s  n  £  A   ^  uj  u 

(12) 

But  it  is  in  its  deeper  metaphysical  sense 

that  this  foraula  really  touches  on  the  essence  of  the 
beautiful.   We  have  noted  that  in  the  realistic 
metaphysics,  which  we  are  here  simply  adopting  as  the 
moat  generally  satisfactory,  existing  things  imitate 
in  their  intelligible  form  the  perfect  exemplar. 
And  in  so  far  as  that  form  imitates  more  nearly  the 
ideal,  it  approaches  the  term  of  its  perfection  which 
is  pax.   In  the  strict  sense  any  slightest  perfection 
which  a  thing  possesses  is  so  far  forth  an  attainment 
of  the  ideal.   So  everything  which  exists,  by  that 
very  fact,  possesses  some  beauty.   On  the  other  hand 
nothing  but  the  all-perfect  exemplar  which  is  the 
divine  essence  exhausts  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
beautiful  and  has  within  it  a  perfectam  pacem  suae 


(12)      Homer,  Odyssey  V.  72-73.   I  am  indebted  to 

Profess orGrube  for  noting  that  in  these  lines 
of  Homer  we  have  what  is  perhaps  the  first 
definition  of  beautv. 
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formae.   It  is  the  poet's  prerogative  to  behold  in  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  things  which  surrotmd  us,  the 
beauty  which  could  be  theirs,  that  state  of  peaceful 
fulfillment  in  which  they  would  mirror  as  perfectly 
as  a  creature  can  the  different  aspects  of  the  forma 
infabricata.   This  is  the  meaning  of  Sophocles'  famous 
reijiark  that  he  "painted  men  as  they  ought  to  be."   (13) 
And  in  general  this  is  characteristic  of  the  real 
classical  attitude,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tends  to 
look  on  beauty  as  identical  with  the  higher  laws  of 
truth. 

But  our  definition  creates  a  difficulty  which 
is  crucial:  if  beauty  be  Identified  with  truth,  how 
are  we  to  save  ourselves  from  the  excesses  of  the  neo- 
classiclsts,  how  distinguish  the  poet's  knowledge  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher?   This,  I  repeat,  is 
the  crucial  question,  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  poet's  vision. 

It  is,  as  Bremond  saya,  no  novelty  "to  say 
that  poetic  activity  is  distinguished  from  rational." 


(13)      Aristotle,  Poetics  XXV  6.   Butcher's 
edition  -  but  not  his  translation. 
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And  he  continues: 


"Le  torrent  do  la  tradition  a  tou.-'ours 
acHnia  cette  STfTerence  cepTtale^   La 
nou-'eauteV  et  c'est  Ta,  je  le  7e d_ls_, 
tout  le  roLia.it isiTie,  eat  d^e^cal't'er  cette 
e'xp'e^Te"nce,  de  le  tonlr  pour 


La:notte,  ::'Uf  .■'ier,  la  me'-pyl s e n t »  ore  ciaernent 
parce  gu'elle  n'est  pas  retionnelle «"   (14 ) 

Breraond  here  touches  upon  the  viry  hecrt  of  the  con- 
troversy and  shov/s  quite  clearly  just  what  it  is  that 
ancient  and  aodern  classicists  tend  to  object  to  in 
the  romantic  view  of  life.   The  mention  of  Plato, 
however,  raises  a  special  problem,  since  he  himself 
was  so  evidently  influenced  by  the  very  inspiration 
which  at  times  he  patently  fears  and  seems  to  despise. 
We  shall  keep  Plato  well  in  mind  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion, for  any  theory  of  poetic  vision  which  would, 
however  imperfectly,  solve  the  riddle  of  Plato's 
intense  love  and  fear  of  poetry  would  by  that  very  fact 
somehow  justify  its  existence.   We  may  even  say  that 
Plato  is  a  very  touchstone  that  reveals  the  dross  of 
adulterated  theories  of  poetry. 

Thus  It  will  not  do  to  try  to  reduce  poetry 
to  reason,  for  there  is  something  In  Plato  more  divine 
than  reason.   Nor  will  it  do  to  divorce  poetry  from 
reason  or  emancipate  it  from  the  laws  of  truth. 


(14)      0£.  clt.,  p.  82. 
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for  the  poet  Plato  vras  a  lover  of  truth  and  l^eaaon. 
It  will  not  dc  to  approach  the  problem,  as  M.  Bteritaln 
does,  as  one  of  the  practical  intellect,  for  Plato  was 
more  than  a  craftsman.   (15)   Nor  can  we  approach  it 
with  the  untechnical  and  formless  sy-^pathiea  of  the 
raoderns,  for  Plato  was  a  riasterful  artist.   What  can 
that  vision  be,  which  Plato  tiad,  even  if  he  knew  it 
not,  which  is  not  purely  rational  yet  not  divorced 
from  reason,  which  conforms  to  the  classical  love  of 
truth  yet  is  bright  with  the  radiance  of  roiaantic  in- 
spiration, vfhich  deals  with  imperfect  things  and  yet 
sees  thera  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  perfect,  which 
attains  in  visible  thincs  the  invisible  and  in  sorry 
imitations  that  pacem  f ormae  which  is  beauty? 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  present  that  this  vision 
la  within  the  natural  powers  of  rian.   Against  this 
supposition  lies  the  fact  tliat  it  is  often  felt  to  be 
superhuman,  a  divine  gift.   Perhaps,  indeed,  in  some 


(15)      I  do  not  mean  that  M.  Haritain  in  Art  and 

Scholasticism  confines  himself  to  consider- 
ations of  poetry  as  a  craft.   His  work  is 
more  far  reaching  than  that  and  filled 
with  excellent  things.   But  since  his  ulti- 
mate aim  is  evidently  an  understanding  of 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  I  believe  that 
the  approach  is  actually  harmful. 
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cases  it  rr.ay   be,  &nd  I  myself  rather  tnink  tnat  often- 
times it  is.   But  in  the  minas  of  mt^ny  who  offer 
such  an   exvlanation,  the  solution  is  too  simple.   Such 
persons  would  make  criticism  impossible  and  create  a 
whole  realm  of  truth  beyond  the  domain  of  reason.   They 
lose  sig-nt  of  tne  feet  tnat  even  the  undeniably  divine 
gift  of  mystical  revelation  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
reason  and  that,  as  Pere  de  Guibert  says  in  this  regard, 

"Le  oaractere  surnaturel  de  notre  vie 
interieure  ne  mcdifie  pas  ne'cessa  irsnent 
le  dessln  psycholorique  de  cette  vie; 
la  meme  ou  il  le  modifie,  ce  n'^es,t  pas  en 
y  introduisant  violerr.-nent  des  elements 
coripletement  etrangers,  mais  bien  en 
aidant,  completent,  transf ormont ,  elevant 
ce  qui  constitue  de'ja  notre  activite 
psychique  nature lie."   (IG) 

Besides,  hcv;ever  exalted  a  view  we  may  take  of  the 
poet's  ir-spiraticn  there  Is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  not  always  impossible  to  lesser  mortals, 
that  we  may  all  experience  it  when  we  contemplate  a 
masterpiece  of  art  or  nature,  and  that  tne  furtner 
excellence  of  the  poet  or  craftsmen  lies  in  capturing 
it  forever  in  words,  or  on  stone,  or  in  melodies,  or 
on  canvas.   At  least  we  lay  believe  that  the  aes- 
tnetic  experiences  of  a  genius  are  not  different 
from  ours  in  kind. 


(16)       Quoted  by  Bremond,  op.  cit. .  p.  87 
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But  where  within  the  compass  of  our  nature  are 
we  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
clearness  and  delight  of  poetic  knowledge?  Certainly 
not  in  the  ordinary  workings  of  our  intellect,  not, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  tentative  steps  of  our  reason. 
Romanticists  are  clearly  right  when  they  insist  on  the 
iinmediateness  of  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.   And 
iffiHiediateness  is  not  characteristic  of  the  groping 
reason,  which  proceeds  slowly  from  cause  to  effect,  from 
principles  to  conclusions,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Yet  even  in  the  strictly  rational  psychology  of 
St.  Thomas  reason  is  by  no  means  identified  with  intelli- 
gence.  (17)   Intelligence  is  conceived  as  a  nobler 
exercise  of  man's  power  of  knowledge,  akin  to  that  of  the 
angels.   (18)   It  is  not  divorced  froii  reason,  but  is  the 
crowTi  and  perfection  of  reason,  which  last  is  said  to 


(17)  cf.  Regis  Jolivet,  "L' intuit  ion  Intellectuelle 
et  Le  Probl^me  de  la  I/ietaphysique." 
Archives  de  Philosophie.  v.  XI,  cahier  II, 

p.  36  ff. 

This  is  a  lengthy  and  altogether  admirable 
treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  intuition. 
The  author  is  not  concerned  with  the  aesthetic 
Implications  of  his  thesis.   But  that  fact 
only  makes  ais  testimony  all  the  more  valuable 
for  our  purpose. 

(18)  Jolivet,  Ibid. .  p.  39. 
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have  Its  rise  "in  vunbra  inte  11  igent lae « "   (19) 

The  exercise  of  the  nlnd'a  inherent  intuitive 
power  "procede  d'vin  etat  paychologigue  prepare'  par 
de  longues  et  patientes  recherche  a ^  par  une  meditation 
obstinee  et  peraeVerante,  c'eat-^-dire  d'nn  habitua 
Intellectuel,  dont  l_e  jeu  d'chappe  a  la  conscience 
Claire."  (20)  This  habitua  in  the  poet,  la  the  wiadom 
Of  the  classicist,  the  instinctive  love  of  what  is  beat 
and  finest,  the  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole. 
In  the  light  of  that  wisdom  it  is  easy  for  him  to  see 
in  an  instant  things  hidden  frori  ordinary  minds.   Thus, 
toe,  the  raathematician,  after  long  aM  elaborate  prep- 
aration, comes  suddenly  at  last  upon  the  truth  he  has 
been  seeking.   Thus  the  philosopher,  after  lengthy 
reasoning  and  refle:cion  comes  suddenly  to  the  goal  of 
his  endeavors.   In  the  follov.'ing  passage  Jolivet 
describes  the  flov/ering  of  the  mind's  hard-\7on  awareness 
of  truth: 


(19)  Jolivet,  Ibid.,  n.  3  and  of.  p.  46  note, 
"La  consideratio  (terme  emprunte'  a  saint 
Bernard)  est  1' intuition  intellectuelle 
prepare'e  par  I'inc;-  isitio  rationls." 

(20)  Jolivet,  ov.'   c-^»«  P*^?. 
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iij,    de  1' intuition  conime   telle   11  n'y  a  paa  de 
lethode,    du  moins  dlrecte  et   i:r.icdiatej   elle 


lael 

est  comne  la  recoapense  Inattendue  d'lon  long 

effort,  la  floraison  subite  et  inesperee  de  la 

verite*   Ce  qui  a'ensoigne,  ce  qui  a'apprend, 

ce  sont  lea  precedes  rationnels  qui  condit ionnent 

la  floraison.  Travail  de  preparation  et 

d 'adaptation  qui  est  indispensable,  mais  qui  a 

siirtout  la  valexir  d'un  reiuovens  prohiltens,  d'une 


D'ou  1 'aspect  gratuit  de  1» intuition,  le  sen- 
tlcient  de  nouveaute",  qui  I'acco.iparne,  I'cfolat 
radieu^x  de  crs^ation  qui  I'en^'ironne.   Florida 
novitas  .iiundl.^  Oii  s'expllque  par  la  qu'on  y  ait 
toujoui's  decele  codx-:ic  un  don  ou  une  illuiuination, 
et  que  1 'artiste,  en  oeuvrca  Intelliglbles  co^.une 
en  oeuvres  aensiblos,  parle  soubent  d'une 
veritable  passivite  dans  la  re'ce^tion  de  la 
lujiiere.^   Et  c'eat  poi\rquoi  aussi  tou jours  un© 
humilite'  profonde  slgnale  le  vral  ge'nie."   (21) 

Is  then  tliis  fruition  of  a  long  seeking  and  a 
great  love  of  truth,  the  aecret  of  the  poet's  Inspiration? 
Is  this  the  natui-e  of  his  visitation?   Certainly  it  Is  very 
like,  yet  just  as  oertainly  this  Is  not  enou{;:h  to  ex- 
plain fully  his  inspiration.   The  very  fact  that  the 
philosopher  enjoys  intuitions  la  enough  to  prove  that 
the  poet's  viaion  is  something  more.   Yet,  without 
seeking  outside  man's  natural  powers,  Trhat  more  than 
this  is  possible?   Is  the  poet,  after  all,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  philosopher  only  in  that  he 
is  a  technician,  a  inaster  of  word  and  phraae?   Or 


(21)        Jolivet,  0£.  clt .,  p.  53. 
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la  there  poss.Vole  aorae  fiirther  difference  in  the  nature 
of  his  intuition?   It  seena  to  me  that  there  is  such 
a  difference,  an  easential  difference,  due  to  that 
classical  love  of  wisdci  to  which  we  have  referred. 

To  .out  it  in  a  v/ord,  the  poet,  qua  poet,  is 
interested  in  a ap lent la;  the  philosopher  is  often  inter- 
ested merely  in  sclent la.   That  la  to  say,  the  philosopher 
in  trying  to  understand  a  thin^  la  apt  to  be  satisfied, 
after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  7/ith  kncwinrr  the  least 
uiiniwium  essential  which  differentiates  it  fron  other  things. 
But  the  poet,  with  Plato,  wants  to  know  its  paceTa  forr.me, 
the  fullness  of  it  and  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  and 
he  wants  to  see  mirrored  in  it  as  perfectly  as  possible 
tl'ie  beauty  of  the  forrja  infabricata,  the  di'^lne  exemplar^ 
Little  wonder  that  in  those  rare  moments  when  hia  mind 
attains  to  an  intuition  of  his  ideal,  he  is  raised  out 
of  hiruself  and  seems  like  one  divinely  inspired.   This 
is  why  Plato  in  his  loftiest  passages  has  been  called 
a  poet  because  he  was  ever  striving  tov/ards  that 
intuit lo  sapient iae  which  is,  as  Jolivet  says 

" en  raene  temps  soia^ce  de  joie  et  de  paix, 
en  tant  qn'eile~e3t  1' intulision,  non 
seuleiaent  du  vrai^  raaj-s  aussi  du  b'xen, 
con:iuis?.aace  saj^£urii_u3e  ct  aiiective,  dit 
saint  Thoiiiaa,  capida  scifcntia  »'^'   (22) 


(22)      Jolivet,  0£.  cit^.,  p.  55 
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Yet  Plato  was  all  the  more  a  lover  of  reason,  since 
it  was  reason  which  prepared  the  way  for  thoae  flashes 
of  poetical  intuition  which  are  given  only  to  the 
wise.   (25) 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  raay  say  that  the  vision 
of  a  great  poet  has  in  it  all  the  wisdom  of  the  classi- 
cist and  all  the  inspiration  of  the  romanticist,  for 
it  is  an  intuit io  sapient iae .   Heal  inspiration 
must  flow  frota  wisdon,  for  if  inspiration  flow  not  from 
wlsdoiti  it  is  untrue  and  illusory,  it  is  not  the  5.nspir- 
ation  of  e,reat  poetry.   This  is  the  secret  of  the 
great  poets  oi  the  world.   The  failure  of  the  lesser 
poets  of  the  roi.iantic  school  lies  in  this.thf.t  they  tried 
to  attain  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Piasters  hut  Icnew 
nothing  of  that  vviadom  which  gave  them  their  greatness* 
The  failure  of  the  pseudo-classic  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  this  that  they  v/ere  satisfied  with  a 
fruitless  imitation  of  v/iedom,  ,and  never  yearned  for  the 
gift  of  inspire t ion*   Yet  true  wisdom  cannot  but  be 
inspired,  for. 


(23)      See  appendix  B» 
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"sa^-^'Lentlae  doraixn  e:n.lncntlai7i  cogniblonls 
habet  per   quandaci  miionem  ad  dlvlna 
\i'ibus   nor,   uj:iinur   nTsT~vcv  amor  err   — -  et 

r* 

one 


q_ ^   ..   _^ 

Ideo  'aapientiae  do-n\;un  dilectionein  quasi"' 
princlrAvjii  auoooult,  e t  sic  in  afrection* 
est."   (S4)---" 


And  if  it  be  objected  that  this  concept  of  v/ladom  does 
violence  to  the  meaning  of    a  a   ^/'d.  ,  there 

is  Plato  to  deny  the  objection.  (25)   It  is  this 
eleraent  of  love  that  accompanies  true  wisdom  which 
perfects  the  poet's  vision  and  breathes  Into  it  the 
very  fire  of  life.   It  is  this  which  causes  the 
whole  soul  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  and  rejoice  with 


(24)  S.  Thoinas,  III  Sent.^  d»35,  c.2,  art. 
1,  sol.  5. 

(25)  It  is  enough  to  recall  the  Phaedrus 
and  SyyAposiuin  cna  tbi?.t  re nc ratable 
passage*  in  the  Republic  already 
quoted  in  Chapter   I. 
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a  great  joy.  (26) 


(26)      To  use  i'iriatotle's  phraseology,  the 

pecT^lisr  Jo;;;'  of  aesthetic  experience  cones 
from  the  full  and  intense  exercise  of  the 
highest  faculties,  an  exercise  niade  easy 
by  syrapethy  and  love.   Listen  to  Coloridne's 
description  of  poetry: 

"It  is  that  x^leasui'able  emotion,  th&t 
peculiar  state  and  de^^ree  of  excitement, 
which  ox'iaes  in  the  poet  himself  in  the 
act  of  composition;-  and  in  order  to 
xmderstand  this  we  raust  combine  a  more 
than  ordinary  sympathy  with  the  objects^ 
eraotions,  or  incident  a  coatemplated  by 
the  poet,  consequent  on  a  more  than 
corrcnon  sensibility,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  activity  of  the  raind  in  respect 
of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination*   Hence 
Is  produced  s  more  vivid  reflection  of 
the  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  human 
heart,  united  with  a  constant  activity 
raodifying  and  correcting  these  truths  by 
that  sort  of  pleasurable  eiaotion,  which 
the  ex,ertion  of  all  our  faculties  gives  In 
a  certain  decree;  but  which  can  only  be 
ielt  in  perfection  under  the  full  play  of 
those  powers  of  mind,  which  are  spontaneous 
rather  than  voluntary,  ana  in  whlcii  the 
effort  required  bears  no  rjroportion  to 
the  activity  enjoyed." 

"Definition  of  Poetry,"  Works,  New  York, 
Harper  &   Brothers,  1854  v»  Iv, 
IfLectures  upon  Shakespeare"  etc.)  p.20» 
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It   is    boiia  v/hlch  laakes  posaible   the  vision  itseli". 

Aa  D ' \rcy  says :  * 

"Desire  has  a  trick  of  I'acia^  ahead,  and 
like  a  child  oalla  on  its  elder  brother, 
the  mind,  to  follow  it.   It  ia  folly  at 
tiviiea  to  listen  to  this  cry,  and  desire 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out  of 
sltjiht,   but  if  there  ia   an  answering  call 
in  the  blood,  if  all  that  la  best  in  one 
leaps  to  respond,  then  it  is  the  purest 
wisdora  to  30  forward,  because,  as  St. 
Augustine  said,  there  is  an  inclination 
deep  do'im  within  u.s  which  ia  the  love  of 
God:  'IVe  uscuncL   Thy  ways  thut  bo  in  our 
heart  and  sing  a  song  of  degrees* ♦"  (27) 


(27)      The  Nature  of  Belief,  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  vision  of  t!ie  poet,  as  -"e  ha^'O  seen,  ia 
something  thw.t  la  the  poof  a  alone.   IIo  man  oan  share 
it  J  it  remains  a  niyatery  apart  In  the  aoiil  of  the  poet* 
He  cannot  express  it  for  it  is  of  its  nature  inex- 
pressible! it  ia  a  kind  of  laiowledge,  but  huinan  v^ords 
7;ere  never  meant  to  describe  it. 

Yet,  aonehow,  by  the  mar;lc  of  imagery,  and  the 
music  of  verse,  and  the  wizardry  of  language,  he  makes 
a  like  vision  shine  upon  the  sou.l  of  his  hearers* 
From  earliest  times  this  ;r.lracle  of  conmunication 
captivated  the  attention  of  man]k:ind  no  less  than  the 
greater  :;iiraclo  of  vision  itself.   The  poets  v/ere 
called  singers,   d  o  i    i  o  (  ,  as  v/ell  aa 

aeers  and  "s'veet  song,"  ryren   in  Eomer's  tine  T?as  a 
"ji^ift  of  God's  fTivlng."   (1)   There  v;as  an  inspiration 
that  came  from  the  Muses,  a  s  well  as  an  inspiration 
that  cane  from  Apollo.  (2) 


(1)  Iloner,  Odysaey   VIII,  ^PS 

(2)  Ibid.,   488. 
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Poet's  were   called  "prophets   of  the  Kusea;"      (5) 
seers,   hut   seera   of  heauty,    ond    inspired  dingers  who 
knew  how  to  conatiunicate  their  visions  to  the  heart 
of  tian.      (4) 

Snail  woiider  that  rien  have  ever  been  Interested 
in  the   song    itself,    and  have  tried  to  solve 
the  secret  of  that  "miracle  accoKiplished 


t 


(3)  Gf.   Pindar  fr.   118 

Plato,    P]:eedrus   252     D» 

Theocritus,      16,    29. 
Al    c>  o   O  Ji  vJ  \y       u  TT  o    'f  ^  -r  d  I 

(4)  The   sonc  of   the  poets  v/as   consf.cered  inspired 
no  leas   tlaan  their   seeing.       The  Latin  word 
yates   expresses  hoth  of  the    scnsep   in  which 
inspiration  was  attributed   to  the   poets. 

Cf .     also  e_.^» 

Horace, ^Qde 3    III,    1,    7j. 

^cUgarvjn  sacerdos  » 
Eui'ipides   in  his   ov.-n  way  expresses   this 
idea.        Iter.  F'^u-*.    675... 


Of  which  Gilbert   I.orv/cod  reriarka:      Greek  Tragedy, 
London,    iletnuen  :•,  Co.,    li'20,    p.  326. 
"The  Graces  ano   the  '-uses   -   s:;ch  :'g   his  better 
way  of   invoking   Beauty  -^nd  Truth,    the   two 
fixed  stars   of  hie   life-Ion^  allegiance." 
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before  our  eyes  in  the  open  light  of  day."   (5) 
Such  an  attempt  Is  cut  iiatural;  what  more  so?   The 
poet's  vision  is  a  thing  beyond  our  ken,  cut  here  are 
his  words,  i..iere  his  iiaages  and  aelodies;  about  these 
svtrely  vte   can  legislate,  vio   can  forn  rules;  we  can 
evolve  en  "art"  of  song.   This  was  what  ^'\ristotle  did 
in  the  Poetics,  and,  after  Aristotle,  i.iiu  critics  of 
the  afje  of  reason. 

But,  connected  with  such  an  analytical  study 

of  the  mechanics  of  coiaposltlon  there  is  a  danger  that 

can  hardly  be  avoided,  the  danger  of  neglectln(f  the 

importance  of  the  essential  poetry  which  is  to  be 

found  only  In  the  vision  of  the  inspired  writer.   This 

was  the  priacipal  error  of  neo-clasaicism: 

"Stress  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  form. 
The  matter  can  be  known,  even  corxnonplace, 
provided,  the  manner  rejuvenates  it."   (6) 


(5) 


Francis  Thompson,  "Essay  on  Coleridne," 
Worl-s,  r.  Ill,  p.  im 


(6)       Leii^ouia  and  .Cazamian,  History  of  Ein^lish 
Literature  (trans.  London  2:  Toronto 
J.M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1954,  P.  763.) 
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For  a  century  and  a  half  English  poetry  and  English 
criticism  pursued  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  diction  and 
rules,  always  hoping  that  some  new  analysis,  some 
fresh  study  of  the  ancient  models,  would  reveal  the 
secret  of  great  writing.   The  metaphysical  school 
and  the  classical  school,  with  "turns"  of  conceit  and 
"turns"  of  word  and  imagery,  tried  to  maice  up  for  the 
"frigidness  of  an  inspiration  borr  cf  reason."   (7) 
The  critics  continued  to  spin  out  new  justifications 
for  the  exaggerated  attention  to  the  "art"  of  writing, 
by  appealing  to  the  sKill  of  the  ancients,  by  quoting 
and  re quoting  "ut  pictura  poesis,"  by  brandishing  the 
"imitation"  theory  of  Aristotle  end  interpreting  it 
so  as  to  niaice  it  fit  the  fashion  cf  the  day.    (8) 

Amid  all  tnis  darkness  there  were,  of  course, 
flashes  of  light,  both  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  the 


(7)       Ibid. 


(8)       cf.  Babbitt,  The  Kew  Laocoon.   ch.  I  and  II, 
e.  £. ,  (p.  13F^ 

"There  is  thus  added  to  the  various  real 
and  supposed  meanings  of  the  word  imitation 
in  Aristotle  a  raeaninf-  that  is  comparatively 
un-Aristotelian,  -  the  imitation  of  the 
models." 
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world  of  critlclaia.   In  poetry  this  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  poet  is  elways  more  or  less  an  iinknown  quantity, 
not  necessarily  in  harmony  with  his  age.   But  even  in 
criticism  there  were  evidences  of  a  return  to  better 
things  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dryden.   Saintabiiry, 
for  whom  "roinancicism"  is  e  land  flowing  v/ith  milk  and 
honey,  tells  us  that  Dryden 's  "method  led  straight  to 
the  Promised  Land  and  his  utterances  show  that  he 
occasioimlly  sav;  it  afar  off*"   (9) 

But  one  cannot  read  even  Dryden  for  long  with- 
out feeling  that  the  good  seed  is  growing  in  very  thorny 
ground.   Our  admiration  for  the  finest  parts  of  his 
critical  work  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ccn- 
cl'jsions  are  so  at  variance  with  his  •:^renises,  that  he 
approaches  so  very  close  to  the  truth  without  quite 
attaining  it.   It  Is  evident—  too  pitifully  evident — 
that  in  Dryden  we  have  a  great  critical  genixia  wasting 
his  powers  on  a  mass  of  conventions,  rules,  hyperboles, 
hyperbata,  and  other  rhetorical  devices.   Sometimes 


(9)       George  Saintabury,  "A  History  of  Criticism" 
Vol.  Ill  p.  9. 
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his  genius  almost  fights  its  way  to  the  truth  as  in 
his  essay  "Heroic  Poetry  and  Poetic  Licence;"  yet  even 
there  he  does  not  dare  to  ssy  that  tVie  poet's  vision 
is  the  reason  for  the  use  of  irjiagery,   "the  height  and 
life  of  poetry,"   (10)  but  only  that  "sublime  sub .je eta 
ought  to  be  adorned  with  the  aublixriest,  and  consequently 
often  Y/ith  the  aiost  figijiratlve  expressions."   (11) 

Again,  "the  first  happiness  of  the  poet's 
imagination  is  properly  invention  or  finding  of  the 
thought;  the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  deriving, 
or  :;nould.lng,  of  that  thought,  as  the  .yadgraent  represents 
it  proper  to  the  subject;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the 
art  of  clvtr.ing  and  adorning  that  thought,  so  found 
and  varied,  "n  apt,  significant  and  sounding  words."   (12) 

Sonc thing,  we  think,  v/ould  co-ie  of  such  a  theory; 
but  Dryden  dashes  all  our  hopes  by  continuing: 
"For  the  two  first  of  these  Ovid  is  famous  auong  the 


(10)  John  Dryden,  Dramatic  Essays,   Everyman  ed., 
p ,  114 . 

(11)  Jobn  Dryden,  Ibid.,  p.  117  (Italics  nine.) 

(12)  John  Dryden,  0£.  cit.,   "The  Proper  Wit  of 
Poetry." 

This  occurs  in  his  famous  passage  on  "wit- 
writing,"  where  he  says:   "The  composition 
of  all  poems  is  or  ou:;:ht  to  be,  of  wit." 
Cf.  also  op.  cit.,  p.  175,   "Musical  Drama," 
"If  liVit  has  truly  been  defined,  'A  propriety 
of  thcu^hta  and  words'  etc." 
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poets;  for  the  latter,  Virgil"  I 

Neither  is  Dryden  free  from  the  false  notion 
of  "Iraitation"  as  a  copying  not  only  of  nature  but  of 
former  poets;  not  even  his  reading  of  "Longinus"  was 
enough  to  save  hlin  from  tli&t;  he  writes  of  the  style  of 
"Annus  Mirabilia:"   "niy  ima/^es  are  many  of  them  copied 
from  him  "(Virgil,"  and  the  rest  are  irnitations  of  him. 
My  expressions  also  are  as  near  as  the  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  would  admit  of  in  translation."   (13)   Much 
as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  absolve  even  Dryden  from 
the  errors  that  flowed  from  the  exac;ger£ted  neo-class- 
ical interest  in  verbal  expression. 

We  may  cite  just  one  more  instance  of  Dryden 's 
failure  to  perceive  clearly  the  n;:ture  of  the  most  in- 
spired poetry.   It  is  his  only  excursion  into  the  field 
of  textual  criticism: 

"They  who  would  justify  the  madness  of  poetry 
from  the  authority  of  Aristotle  have  mistaken 
the  text  and  consequently  the  interpretation; 
I  imagine  it  to  be  f'  Ise  read  where  he  says 
of  poetry  that  it  is  <?  u  /^  <»  o  s  -4'  x^^^ti-ioo 
that  it  had  always  somewhat  in  it  either  of  a 
genivis  or  of  a  madman.    'Tis  more  probable 
that  the  original  ran  thus,  that  poetry  T:f'3 
fai^oaui  o  a     XX  ,i  ,/ 1  1^  oT?    that  It  belonffs 
to  a  witty  man,  but  not  to  a  madmanl"   (14) 


(13)  Ibid,,    p,   194. 

(14)  Ibid.,    p.   140.      "Grovu-ids   of  Criticlam  in  Tragedy." 
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Our  conclusion  inust  be  that  Dryden  and  with 
him  the  whole  age  of  neo-classicism  "saw  the  Promised 
Land"  vry  far  off  indeed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  neo-classical  period  In 

England  the  youthful  Burke  published  his  famous  Essay 

on  the  "Snblime  and  Beautiful,"  thsit  essay  which  inspired 

Lessing  and  has  been  heralcled  aa  the  beginning  of  a  new 

era  in  criticism.   There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  work 

Birrke  cuts  away  from  the  false  "iniltatlon"  theory  of  his 

predecessors  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  nev/er,  freer, 

criticisn.   But  his  neo-classical  interest  in  words 

betrays  him  into  a  still  worse  heresy  than  any  of  those 

that  had  gone  before,  -  the  heresy  of  Lockian  raychology. 

(15) 

He  tells  us  thsit  poetry  "cannot  ...  be  called  an  art  of 

imltetion."   Well  and  good.   But  why?   Because  nothing 

is  an  imitation  further  than  as  it  resembles  some  other 

thing  and  words  undoubtedly  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 

to  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand."   (16) 


(15)  Gf.   "A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful." 
"Works"   Oxford  Univ.rsity  Press,  1906,  vol.  I 
p.  188  (pt.  IV  sec.  XIV): 

"The  authority  of  this  great  man  (Locke) 
is  doubtless  as  great  as  that  of  any  man 
can  be ." 

(16)  Ib^id.,  p.  215   (pt.  V  Sec.  VI). 
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This  I3  siirely  v^-orse  and  worae;  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Muaea  has  he  come  the  black  njag."  c  of  Locke's 
aasociationism.   Y/orCs  do  not  express  ideas;  in  poetry 
they  do  not  always  arouse  images.   (17)   Vrtiat,  we  may 
ask,  do  they  accomplish?   Well,  some  of  them  excite 
passions;  then,  too,  we  can  "coi.ibine"  them  and  so  "by 
the  addition  of  t/ell  chosen  cir evens tancea,  give  a  new 
life  and  force  to  the  simple  object."   (18) 

Burke's  acceptance  of  Locke  shows  him  to  be  a 
true  child  of  the  neo-classical  age  with  its  Inoi'dinate 
interest  in  expression.   Only  an  age  that  had  lost 
sight  of  the  essential  poetry  of  vision  and  that  was 
trying  to  explain  everything  by  an  analysis  of  express- 
ion, could  have  been  so  easily  imposed  on  by  the  "ut 
pictura  pees  is"  theories,  the  pseudo  —  "imitation" 
theory  and,  at  last,  by  the  theories  of  Locke.   Bi.u?ke 
was  the  child  of  such  an  age;  he  was  of  the  neo-classical 
tradition.   By  accepting  Locke  he  broke  with  the  former 
theories,  but  at  what  a  price  I   The  introduction  of 
associationism  into  aesthetics  and  critical  theory 


(17)  Ibid.,  p.  213  (pt.  V  sec.  V). 

(18)  Ibid.,  p.  217  (pt.  V  sec.  VII). 
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rendered  impossible  any  truly  intelledtual  theory  of 
vision  in  England.   The  psychology  of  aasoclationiam 
was  applied  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to  the  hearer. 
Vision  in  its  true  intellectual  sense  v/as  no  longer 
to  be  merely  ignored;  the  very  possibility  of  it  was 
to  be  denied;  Ifc  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  poor  sort  of 
charlatanry,  an  afi'alr  of  "liglit  greens;  soft  blues; 
weak  whites  J  pixik  reds;  t.nd  violets."   (19) 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  Gerard  was  to 
write  that,  in  the  associating  power  of  the  imagination, 
"We  shall,  on  a  careful  examination,  discover  the 
origin  of  genius...  a  vigorous  construction  of  the 
associating  pri /.ciples  is  svfficient  to  account  for  it, 
however  great  it  be."   (20) 


(19)  op.  cit .,  p.  165.    (pt.  Ill  sec.  a'II). 
These  are  the  coloiirs  L\arke  calls 
appropriate  to  Beauty i 

(20)  Alexander  Gerard,   "Essay  on  Genius",  1774, 
p.  185, 

quoted  by  "victor  M.  Hairsn,  "English  lleo- 

Claasicisin:  A  Stxady  in  Confusion", 

in  Thou.{^ht ,  vol.  II,  (Dece:.:ber  1936)  p.  339. 
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Kco-clasniclan  be,fan  with  Ignoring  vision 
and  n;lvin2  i^s  whole  at+"en.tion  to  problems  of 
composition  and  expression.   It  ended,  logically 
enoxigh,  by  accept ini?  associationism,  which  is  the 
philosophical  negation  of  intellecttaal  vision,  since 
it  is  the  nefiation  of  intellect. 

Then,  with  the  turn  of  tne  century,  came 

"romanticism"  and  a  new  birth  of  poetry.   No  other 

generation  in  the  history  of  English  literature  hag 

given  U3  fotir  poets  of  the  calibre  of  Wordsworth, 

Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats.   There  is  in  their 

works  a  new  pense  of  freshness,  and  power,  and  lifej 

an  vmrniatakeable  note  of  authenticity.   Diction  end 

rules  and  formalism  no  lonr-'er  assert  their  tyranny; 

the  new  poets  do  not  imitate  the  images  of  Virgil} 

they  give  us  nev/  images  culled  fresh  from  the  bounty 

of  nature.   The  beoutles,  the  fire,  of  Coleridge  and 

Shelley  especially  cannot  be  Ignored: 

"The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  Kubla  Khan, 
Genevieve,  are  recognised  as  perfectly  unique 
laasterpieces  of  triumphant  utterance  and 
triumpliant  Imagination  of  a  certain  kind. 
They  bring  dovm  rmgic  to  the  earth.   Shelley 
has  followed  it  to  the  skies." 

In  Shelly 

"imagery  is  not  a  mere  means  of  expression, 
not  even  a  mere  means  of  adornment,  it  la  a 


delircht  for  its  o\7n  sake...  The  dir.irnest-aparked  chip 
of  9  conception  biases  and  scintillates  in  the  subtle 
oxygen  of  his  mind."   (21) 

It  Is  hard  to  remain  unconvinced  when  Shelley 

and  Coleridge  tell  xis  that  the  essence  of  poetry,  that 

inner  vision  which  men  had  so  long  sought  to  recapture, 

is  to  be  found  in  the  Iniajinatlon, 

"that  synthetic  and  niaf;.,!.cal  pov;er . .  .rrhich 
reveals  Itself  in  the  balance  or  reconcilenient 
of  oppositesj  the  sense  of  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness with  old  and  familiar  objects j  a  more 
than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than 
usual  order  J  judgment  ever  awake  and  steady 
self  possession  with  enthuaiasm  and  feeling 
profound  or  vehement."   (22) 

But  softlyl   What  is  this  new  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation, in  what  does  it  dlifer  from  the  old  "image- 
making"  fsculty  of  Aristotle,  (23)  by  the  eld  of  which 
all  former  poets  had  elaborated  and  adorned  their  works? 


(21)  Francis  Thompson,  0£.  cit»,  p.  185. 

(22)  S.T.  Coleridge,  oloc^raphia  Llterarla,  V.'orks, 
v.  Ill,  p.  574,  (ch.XIV). 

(25)  Cf .  £.  ^.  S.H.  Butcher,  Arlstotles '  Theory  of 
Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  London,  ?fe.cmillan,  1H957 
p .  120  unci  note  • 

cf.,  too,  Cole'idpe,  Ibid.,  p.  201,  (ch.  IV). 
"It  Is  not,  I  own,  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
or>")oalte  trpnslation  of  the  Greek 
"f-ii/rja^t'*.    than  the  Latin  ima:^  inatio» 
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That  imagination  vma  for  the  noet  lar,r7;ely  a  fncvlty 
of  exproaaionj  is  this  xmp.ginatlon  that  Coleridge  means 
something  essentially  diiTerent?   The  question  is 
important  J  if  the  "imagination"  of  Coleridge  is 
aonethlnn;  new  then  it  may  v«-ell  serve  to  explain  a 
poet's  visions  J  but  if  it  he  the  same  old  faculty 
glorified,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  faculty'-  of  vision; 
that  would  he  simply  to  replace  the  neo-cla3^'lcal 
confusion  between  vision  and  verbal  expression  with  a 
new  confusion  between  vision  and  mental  expression  or 
imagery.   Moreover  It  would  leave  our  theory  of 
vision  open  to  an  associationlam  of  images  no  less 
fatal  than  the  old  nominaliatlc  associationism  which 
Burke  adopted  from  Locke. 

Coleridge  was  far  too  great  a  genius  and  knew 
far  too  well  the  true  nature  of  vision  to  fall  into 
such  an  error.   More  than  a  third  of  the  Biograxjhia 

Tir  I      I       -  II 

is   given  over   to  proving  that  his  meaning  of 
iciagliiation  is   not   the  old  meaning,    that  Hartley's 
association  theory  is   false,   and  that  the   imagination 
really  is   the   Intellect:      (24) 


(24)  See  Appendix  0. 


"The  pi^lnary  imBgi;mtion  I  holJ  to  be  the 
llvins  pov/er  and  prime  agent  of  all  human 
perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in  the  finite 
miad  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the 
infinite  1   AM.   The  secondary  imagination 
I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former,  co-exist- 
ing with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as 
identical  with  the  primary  in  the  kind  of  its 
agency,  and  differing  only  in  decree,  and  in 
the  .Tiode  of  ita  operation."   (25) 

This  leaves  us  rather  speechless.   We  had 
asked  if  Coleridge's  lina£;inatlon  was  something  new; 
in  truth  it  was  I   It  was  equivalent  for  Coleridge  to 
tliat  faculty  in  -lian  which  had  always  been  called  the 
intellect.   So  understood  it  can  be  accepted  aa  the 
faculty  of  vision. 


(25)      Coleridge,  0£.  cit.,  r..  363  (ch.  XIII). 
Francia  ThO'.ipaon  says: 

"If  there  were  a  day  of  ^ludgtnent  apisinst 
the  preventers  of  poetry,  heavy  would  be  the 
account  of  that  unnamed  visitor  who  inter- 
rupted Coleridge  in  the  transcription  of  his 
drcaia-nusic,  and  lost  to  the  world  for  ever 
the  remainder  of  Kubla  K^an.   In  the  other 
world,  we  trust,  this  wretched  individual 
will  be  conderjaed  eternally  to  go  out  of  ear- 
shot when  the  angels  prelude  on"^their  harps." 
Some  sort  of  piinlshnent,  too,  should  be 
devised  for  "yo\ir  a.  fect.lonate  e.:.c."  wnose 
letter  3cept  Goleridf;e  from  completing  his 
treatment  of  tf\e  "lioa^lntitlon"  in  the 
Siographia  -  because,  forsooth,  it  was  entitled 
";.y  .'itrrKry  life  and  opinions"  and  any  j.iore 
philosophlsin^i^s  would  raise  the  nrice  a  few 
shJlllit^^al    o;-).  cit.,  p.  1C7 . 
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But  that  vfiis  not   the  reason  why  It  v/as 
accepted  by  latur    lit6rt.r:/  critics.        The  v/ord 
Imagination  was  accepted  hccause   it  W'.a  the  v/ord 
Coleridge  used  and  because   he  brought  with  hira  in 
his  poetry  his   critical  credentials,        3ut  tho 
meaninr  thf.t  Coleridse  gsve   the  word  was  never  a.jcepted. 
n-oakin  alone   of   the   grer=t   ci-"  tical  writers  dares  to 
ascribe    to   imagination  the  function?   of   Intellect.      (26) 
For   the  rest,    the   cr-itlca   speak  with  the  voice  of 
Coleridge  but  their  mind  ie   the   r.ilnd   of  Aristotle,— 
or  Y/orse,    of  Hartley,    or  Spencer,    or  Mill. 

It   could  hardly  have   been  otherwise.        Coleridge 
atte.-.ipted  to   introduce   into   the   lansia^ge  a  new  raeanlng 
for  a  very  old  word.        And  the  meoning  he  wished  to 


(25)  At  least   so  fai^  as   I  ai:i  aware,     Cf.  Ruskin, 

Modern  Pc inters.    Part    III,    sect.    II,    ch.  3, 
no,  4,        (Everyman's  ed.,    vol.   n,    -.   314.) 
"It  iTiay  seera  to    the   reader  that   I  an 
Incorrect   in  calling  this   penetrating, 
possession-taking  faculty,    imagination. 
Be   :t   so,    the   nuKie    ls_  of   little   co::se  .uence ; 
the   Faculty  itself,    calTed  by  what   name  we 
will,    I  insist  upon  as   -che   highest 
intellectual  power  of  man."      (italics  mine ) 
This  part   of  ..lode r n'TaTTI^'er a   is,    to  my 
mind,    one  of   tne  peaks   of  Hngllah  criticism. 
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introduce  derived  from  Kant.   But  England  never  did 
accept  Kantian  philosophy;    (27)   English  philosophy 
remained  bravely  sensistic  and  empirical  throughout 
the  century.   The  result  was  that  the  v/ord  imagination 
hecanie  a  sort  of  undefined  synonym  for  vision  or  genius. 
It  was  qualified  by  adjectives,  "lyrical,"  "dramatic," 
"penetrative,"  "romantic,"  "creative,"  and  men  felt  that 
they  were  really  explaining  something  by  these  phrases.  (28) 
But  all  the  while  what  men  really  meant  by  "imagination" 
was  the  "image -making  faculty."   The  confusion  could 
not  have  been  more  hopeless.   The  old  faculty  of 


(27)  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  Berkeley,  who 
is  the  ohly  "idealistic"  English  philosopher, 
never  even  dreamed  of  making  imagination  a 
faculty  of  intellect.   cf.  "Hylas  &  Philonous" 
Works,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1901,  p.  404: 
"This  much  seems  manifest  that  sensible  things 
are  only  to  be  perceived  by  sense,  or 
represented  by  the  imagination."   (Italics  mine) 

(28)  Each  of  these  adjectives  would  repay  study. 
Taken  together  they  show  conclusively  that 
critics  were  worried  by  the  nev/  dignity  of 
the  word  and  its  still  present  age-old 
connotations.   Arnold  even  speaks  of  the 
"imaginative  reason  I"   Mr.  I. A.  Richards  in 
Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  lists 

six  dlstinc^senses  in  which  the  word  is 
used,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities. 
London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  ?c   Co.,  1925. 
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"image -making"  which  had  been  for  the  older  poets  a 
faculty  of  expression  was  glorified  and  exalted  into  a 
faculty  of  vision.   (29)   The  old  neo-claaaical  error 
of  a  too  great  interest  in  expression  was  reenacted  in 
romanticism  on  a  slightly  different  level.   The  neo- 
classical critics  had  attended  too  closely  to  diction 
and  rules,  the  romantic  critics  attended  too  closely  to 
images  and  linaginlngs.   Real  intellectual  vision  was 
largely  neglected  and  the  end  of  the  century  saw  the 


(29)      It  is  note\7orthy  that  the  nineteenth 

century  was  mainly  interested  in  lyrical 
inspiration.   But  even  in  lyric  poetry 
it  may  be  argt\ed  that  the  "romanticists" 
lost  something  by  identifying  vision  and 
imagination.   Compare  for  example  Coleridge's 
"The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can 
Pianging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky." 

Christabel 
With  Sappho's  ^        ^^      ,  ^  (/  r 

"  >    »!  >  '        I    \   '  ,,  r  "^       IT' 

They  are  perfect  parallels  but  in  the  Greek 
the  imagery  is  subordinated  to  vision:  oToj*' 
Sappho  says  and  we  know  that  her  picture  is 
the  expression  of  a  lovelier  beauty  atill, 
the  beauty,  perhaps,  of  an  unwed  maid  "like 
a  young  palm  by  the  altar  of  Apolld." 
(Gd.  VI,' 165.)  Coleridge's  leaf  re:  a  ins  a 
leaf  that  "looks  up  at  the  sky"  but  Sappho 
ends  on  a  note  of  human  longing. 
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association  of  images  and  "Impreaslonism"  creep  into 
critical  theory.   "Indeed,  we  are  at ill  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  associatlonisiTi,   One  of  the  moat  v,ridely 
heralded  and  brilliantly  written  booka  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  criticiam.  Professor  Lowes'  "Road  to 
Xanadu,"  reposes  on  associatidniatic  principles."  (30) 
Romanticism  like  neo-claaaiclam  has  come  full  cycle 
and  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
intellectual  vision. 

Of  course,  there  have  been,  once  again,  flashes 
of  light  asiid  all  this  pseudo-llluminationo   The 
criticism  of  the  school  of  Arnold,  for  example,  la  not 
at  all  in  the  romantic  tradition.   But  men's  minds, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  atill  "romantic".   The  humanism 
of  Babbitt  and  More,  to  cite  an  instance,  is  felt  by 
most  to  be  too  reactionary  and  too  unaware  of  the  deeper 
significance  of  "romantic"  tendencies.   Criticiam  haa 
not  yet  achieved  that  higher  synthesis  which  men  feel 
should  eventually  be  achieved,  if  we  are  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  universal  standard  of  value.   I  hope  in 


(30)      Victor  Hamm,  22^,    cit .,  p.  388, 
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the  next  chapter  to  give  aoirx  far-off  glimpses  of 
that  "proniaed  land"  of  universal  values  in  criticism. 

But  first  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  state 
my  own  views  about  the  proper  function  of  Ismgiziation 
and  verbal  expression  in  the  corimunication  of  the  poet's 
vision.   I  shall  use  "imagination"  here  in  the  old, 
clear,  simple  sense  of  the  "linage -making  faculty." 

Imagination,  then,  is  the  faculty  by  means 
of  which  the  poet  ordinarily  begins  the  projection  of 
his  vision  into  the  world  outside  his  own  mind.   \Vith 
the  vision  of  the  ideal  bright  within  him  he  elaborates 
by  his  Imagination  that  fair  imagining  which  most  per- 
fectly embodies  the  features  of  the  ideal;  then  by  words 
he  gives  the  image  its  life  In  the  world  of  men.   Men 
coming  upon  it  in  the  poet's  words  begin  to  see  some- 
thing of  that  vision  which  It  bodies  forth;  they  are 
raised  out  of  themselves  by  the  beauty  of  Its  form  and 
in  their  minds  arises  another  vision,  another  intuitus, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  poet.   This  vision  of  ours,  which 
we  call  aesthetic  experience,  is  made  possible  by  the 
incarnation  in  words  of  the  poet's  vision,  and  that 
incornation  is  due  ultimately  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.   Not  that  the  incarnation  is  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  poet's  vision;  not  even  the  poet's  mental  image 
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enibodiea  that  vision  perfectly.   Francis  ThOivipson 
tells  us  that  there  are  three  stages  or  prooesses  in 
the  artist's  creation,  the  "ideal, ""the  nental  linage 
of  the  ideal,"  and  "the  e:>eternal  or  oojective  repro- 
duction of  the  mental  image  in  material  form."   These 
"lescen  in  perfection  as  they  becone  material;  the  ideal 
is  the  most  perfect j  the  raental  irriage  leas  perfect;  the 
objective  linage  least  perfect."   (51) 

Clearly  it  is  only  a  truly  ^reat  ideal,  a  very 
perfect  beauty,  that  will  survive  in  the  finished  statue, 
or  in  the  n-ielody,  or  on  the  canvas,  or  in  the  "word- 
painting"  of  the  poet.   This  ideal,  this  pax  formae, 
ti-!is  beauty  which  is  the  object  of  vision,  is  never 
perfectly  sairrored  even  in  the  poet's  own  imasination: 
"the  mental  expression"   (in  the  poet's  Iraagination) 
"cannot  represent  all  the  qualities  of  the  conception" 
(the  vision).   (32)  Yet  the  greatest  poets  by  more 
inspired  imaginings  of  more  inspired  visions  and  by 
mastery  of  language  do  l:lndle  in  the  souls  of  their 
hearers  something  of  their  own  divine  fire.   In  this 


(51)  Francis  Thompson,  op»  cit .,  p.  84. 

(52)  Ibid,  p.  86. 
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they  imitate  the  Divine  Artist  who,  Thompson  tells  ua, 

"reveals  His  conception  to  laan  in  the  uiaterlal 
forms  of  Nature... An  Ideal  wakes  in  the  Onini- 
potent  Painter J  and  straightway  over  the  eter- 
nal dikes  rush  forth  the  flooding  tides  of  night, 
the  blue  of  lieaven  ripples  Into  stars j  l^iature, 
from  Alp  to  Alpine  flower,  rises  lovely  with 
the  betrayal  of  the  Divine  thou.ght»   An  ideal 
wakes  in  the  Omiiipotent  Poet;  and  there  chLnes 
the  rhythiii  of  an  ordered  universe.   An  ideal 
wakes  in  the  Omnipotent  Musicianj  and  Creation 
vibrates  with  the  harmony,  froa  the  palpitating 
throat  of  the  bird  to  the  surges  of  His  thuhder 
as  they  burst  taong  the  roaring  strand  of  Heaven; 
nay,  as  Coleridge  says,  'The  silent  air  is  music 
slur;ibering  on  her  instrument.'   Earthly  beauty 
is  but  heavenly  beauty  taking  to  itself  flesh. 
Yet,  though  this  ol).iective  presentnent  of  the 
Divine  Ideal  be  relatively  more  perfect  than  any 
human  presentment  of  a  human  ideal;  yet  is  even 
the  Divine  embodiment  trans cendentally  iiiferior 
to  the  Divine  Ideal."    (35) 


What  v/onder  that  the  poets,  who  have  to  express  the ir 
visions  by  the  dim  picturing  of  the  imagination  and 
the  weakness  of  language,  have  been  thought  to  sliare 
divinity.   This  is  the  t.'uest  sense  and  the  noblest 
of  the  phrase  "Imitation  of  Nature;"   the  artist, 
who  has  attained  to  a  more  perfect  vision,  ii.iitates 
nature's  "betrayal  of  the  Divine  thought,"  by  his  own 
imaginings,  and  impressing  the  form  of  the  lijage  on 
the  external  medium,  leads  others  to  "see  visions  and 
dream  ureai.ia,"  not  dreams  of  unreality  but  of  the 

(32)      loc.  cit. 
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reality  which  "transcends  In  "beauty  the  image  as  body 
is  transcended  by  soul."   (34)   When  such  la  the 
artist's  "imitation,"  then  the  very  form  of  beauty 
herself,  the  pax  formae  which  the  artist  has  kno.vn, 
takes  flesh  and  lives  among  men.   Then  the  counte- 
nance of  perfect  beauty  shinii\^  tlirough  the  material 
form  w5_ns  our  love  and  affection:  the  work  of  art  is 
as  Coleridge  defined  it  "forma  formrais  per  formam 
forrnatam  translucens ."   (35) 

Strictly  speaking  however  it  Is  not  the 
imagination  which  gives  to  the  work  of  art  its  unity 
of  form.   The  imagination  does  in  a  sense  bestow 
that  unity,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  works  \)nder  the 
guidance  of  the  higher  intellectual  vision,  the  intuitus 
Jilany  imagined  words  and  thoughts  and  actions  p;o   to  the 
making  of  Achilles,  out  the  concept  of  his  character  in 
the  mind  of  Homer  is  more  than  the  sib:i  of  all  of  these; 
it  exists  only  in  the  fierce  light  of  Homer's 
Intellectual  vision.   When  we  say  that  Homer  had  a 


(54)    op.  c it . ,  p.  85. 


(55)    Coleridge,  Gritir^uc  on  Bertram,  VVorks,  v.  Ill, 
p.  563.  Coleridge  ouotes  this  pfCpase,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 
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"Eientnl  image"  of  Achilles'  greatness  we  :.re  in 
dangei-  of  ascribing  to  the  imagination  a  unity  of 
vision  to  which  only  the  intellect  can  attain.   (36) 
Really  there  is  no  single  mental  .uage  of  the  viaionj 
there  la  a  group  of  iniages  fused  into  new  unity  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  single  beauty  of  the 
intellectvjal  vision. 

Speaking  of  his  first  inspiration  Beethoven, 
for  example,  uses  terns  of  knowledge,  of  power,  of 
intellectual  intuition: 

"You  will  ask  me   how  iTiy  ideas  cone.   I 
cannot  tell  you  vyith  certainty.   They 
cone  uiioalled  for—  directly,  indirectly. 
I  can  grasp  them  with  my  hands  in  the  o-en 
air,  in  the  woods,  when  walking  in  the  silence 
of  tnc  night,  in  the  early  uornin^f^,  excited 
by  noods  which  the  poet  puts  into  words, 
and  I  into  tones,  which  roar  around  ne  until 
I  see  then  at  last  in  notes  before  ne."   (37) 

But  when  Beethoven  describes  the  expressing  of  this 
idea  he  describes  it  in  terms  of  selection  and  iraagi- 
nation: 


(36)      Cf.  e.g.,  Castiello  S.J.,  Jaime,  A  '.umane 

Psychology  of  Education.  K.Y.,  sEeed  i  Ward. 
1S36,  p. 77.  ' 

^^'^^      P^^**  P»  £■'7.   quoted  froi^  Turner,  v.. J. 
"Lecthoven:  The  Search  for  Reality," 
N.Y.,  1927,  p.  194. 
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"I  carry  my  Ideas  about  lae  for  a  Ions  time 
before  I  write  them  down.   My  neinory  is  ao 
tenacious  that  I  am  certain  never  to  forget 
a  theme  which  I  have  oxice  Y/orked  out,  not 
even  after  years.   I  alter  a  r^rcrT^deal, 
throw  away  and  begin  a.t-ain  freuueutly,  uiatil 
I  am  content  bid.   '^iTiea  becins  the  gener^ 
working  in  my  head  in  every  direction,  in 
hei^jht,  breadth  and  depth;  hnd  because  ;vhat 
I  want  i£  l;no7/n  to  ^,  so  the  underlying;  idea 
never  lecvee  me  '^t  grow 3  and  -omita'.  ^I 
hear  and  see  the  pictiire  in"  'its  full  dimensions 
stand  before  me  like  a  cast,  and   there  only 
remains  the  v/ork  of  writing  it  down."   (38) 

.  These  two  passages  of  Beethoven  should,  I  think, 
beconie  a  locus  class icus  for  fxAX'ther  investigations  into 
the  problem  of  vision  and  Imagination.   Similar  passages 
are  numerous  in  modern  authors,  because  of  the  present 
day  interest  in  psychology.   jiut  most  of  the  important 
ones  which  I  have  so  far  read  prove  quite  clearly  that 
the  fui;:iction  of  imagination  ia  to  elaborate  the  beauties 


(58)      Quoted  by  Castiello,  op.cit.,  p.  64  from 

Turner  22.'  2~1.*»    P*  -^*  Ccstiello  divides 
the  creative  process  into  fo\jr  parts  v/hich 
he  calls  "contact  with  reality .. .conden- 
sation of  exp' rience. ..  intuition...  and 
revision,  criticisii,  and  elaboration." 
The  above  jpassage  Castiellc  interprets  as 
referring  to  tlte  "condensation"  which  precedes 
the  "intuition"  (vision,  intultus  sapientiae.) 
Dut  it  seo  MS  to  rae  tliat  a  better  Interpret- 
tation  would  include  this  passage  under 
Castiello 's  fourth  catetiory,  in  which  the 
lms.gination  and  (ranaical).  diction  play  their 
part.   I  an  so  interpreting  tiie  words  here, 
the  more  so  since  the  above  quotation  ends 
with  the  words" ...there  only  remains  the 
work  of  writing  it  down." 
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Of  the  projected  material  form,  lAfoich  is  to  embody  the 
3plend3-d  perfection  of  the  vision.   This  I  believe  la 
the  true  function  of  imeg5.natlon  in  the  sense  I  have 
described;  it  ela'^oretos  to  a  full  vivid  expression 
the  external  form  until  such  time  as  that  form  becomes 
an  adentiate  medium  for  conve3rlnfr  the  meaning  of  the 
vision.   The  workings  of  the  poet's  imagination  are 
usually  elaborate  enough  to  be  anelyred,  handled  by  the 
reader:  his  vision  can  be  apprehended  only  as  he  him- 
self apprehended  it,  in  a  moment  of  insight.   The  whole 
purpose  of  his  imagiioatlve  picttirlng  is  to  lead  the 
listener  to  such  an  5-nsl£^ht.   It  is  largely  hia 
imagination  which  is  the  preparation  for  our  /iaion. 
The  origins  of  his^  vision  are  hardly  the  subject  .natter 
of  our  critical  study.   Those  he  is  not  attempting  to 
convey;  his  ooem  is  meant  to  take  us  only  so  far  as  hia 
vision  itself.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  perhaps  the 
psychologists  are  right  In  their  theories  about  the 
origin  of  the  poet's  vision;  yet  that  is  the  province 
of  phychology.   The  literary  critic  need  only  be  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  the  pax   fomae  in  all  its 
perfection  seems  to  break  from  the  blue  at  the  first 
glance  wheji  the  poet  la  wise  and  tx^uly  inspired.  And 
even  in  the  supremest  flights  of  imagination  we  can 
distinguish  the  vision  as  somethinr  more  beautiful  and 
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more  lovable,    something  not  fully  conr.ajaied  .In  the 
ijnaglnative   expression,    and  jet  really  there,    a   ''fori 
forinana  £er   fonnani  rormtain   i.i-ciuslucfcna"    for  theae 
who  have  eyes   to   see* 

The  more  perfect  la  the   liiiaglned  beauty,   the 
aore    surely  it  raises   ovt  minds   to  trie   conterni^lation 
of  that  vision  ^loh  gave   it  birth j   yet   is   the  vision 
distinct   from  the   iraasining,    as  when  the   psalmist 
tells   us: 

"Colles  -nxmdi   l^icurvatl   a^j.nt 
itlneribus   aetcrnitatis   suae," 

We   coi-e  next  to   t;he  verbal  expression,    the 

words  and  metre  and  melody,    with  which  the   poet 

shapes   the   er.ternal  work   of  art.       They  are  the  stuff 

of  which  poetry   is  nade,    the  objective  'Jiedium, 

corresponding:    to   the  inarble   of  the   sculptor   and  tlie 

palette  of  the   painter.       Thus   their  primary  function 

is   the  vivid  e:;ibodying  of  the  imagined  form. 

Theoretically,    at   least,    the  poet's  verbal   expression 

is   twiee  removed   fron  the  reality  of  vision;   it  gives 

us,    aa  Thompson  says,    only  an  iiioerfect  e.nbodiment  of 

the   ":nental   image." 

Yet  because  of  the  very  natvire  of  ttie  poet's 
medivoji,  because  of  the  affinity  of  the  intellect  and 
the  word,  because  as  "Longinua"  tells  us  "Beautiful  words 
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are    in  truth  the    peculiar  light   of  thought,"    (39) 

it   is  possible  for   the  poet  at  ti::ae3  to  dispense  with 

the   Ixaaginea  foria  and  to   cornrauiiicate  the  fire  of  his 

vision  by  the  sheer  pov/er  of  the  word.       'j.'hese 

"roiraclea   of   language"    (40)  happen  out  rarely:   yet, 

v/aen  they  do,   v/e   feel  t'.,u\j   ui^r.ian   liui;_,uage   litia   torn 

aside   the  veil  and  allowed  us   to  ptirtlcipate  directly 

in  that  vision  wherein  one   ae&s  aad  believes. 

"Perch'    io  lo   iai,c<:';no,    I'&rte,    e   I'uao 
chiaiiil        Si   nol  direi  che  raai   s 'iKiaglnasse, 
Ma  credex-*   puoasi,    e  al  veder  si  bi'aijiil"      (41) 

Only  the  great  poets   however,    and  they  not 
frequently,    liave   this   t--t   of  "le  nude  parole,"      (42) 
and  they  have   it  oiily  because   tlteir  wisdom  and  their 
vision  is    surpassing  beautiful  likt    that  of  beatrice. 
Sappho,    for  example   can  dare  this   simple  riagicj 

'^f>^^A^      ^t^       t^^       <ril^t^      A^D,    rrdUl    T7or<.. 

(59)  "Longinua"  ch  XXX,    1. 

(40)  Cf .    J.VJ.  Isiacbail,    Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry, 
p.   151. 

(41)  b<ante,    Paradiso,    London,    J.r».  Dent  &.  Sons, 
1932     >.,    d5. 

(42)  Dante,    op.    cit.,    Pur^^atorio       XJOCIII,    100. 

(43)  Sappho     fr.   33. 
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end  Catullus  attains    it   in  that  verse  of  ha\intlng 

pathos, 

"Atque  in  pei'petuu]7i  frater,  aye  atque  Valel"  (44) 

But  it  is  more  characteriatlc  of  epic  poets 
and  dramatists,  and  flows  frcsn  that  "absolute  \^lsion" 
which  Theodore  Watts,  in  his  f  sunovi.s  nrticle  on  Poetry, 
sontratjts  with  the  "relative  ^igion"  of  the  IttIc 
\Triters.   (45)   One  beautiful  instance  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Penelope t 

there  are  dozens  of  others  in  the  two  Homeric  poems. 

Dante  himself  knows  how  to  arouse  in  us  that  "desire" 

for  truer  vision  and  de?r.per  understanding,  as  when  he 

speaks  -  oh  so  simijly  -  of  his  ascent  to  the  heaven  of 

the  s\jn, 

"Ed  lo  era  con  lui."   (47) 

Shakespeare,  like  the  Greek  Tragedians,  is  wonderful 

in  his  use  of  these  sinple  phrases:   (48) 


(44)  Catiaius    CII. 

(45)  Encyclopaedia  i:.ritannlca,  "Poetry." 

(46)  Homer,  Oaysrey,  XIX,  5^1. 

(47)  Dante   op.cit.,  "Paradise"  I,  34* 

(48)  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  II,  1. 
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"Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  I 
I  would  thou  could 'at I 

As  Mackeil  says  of  this  sort  of  vvritinr^,  "One  hej-dly 

notices  the  words  j  they  liave  become  trans  luot  at;   it 

seems  as  if  the  poet  who  could  do  these  thlnr.s  with 

these  words  could  do  anything  with  any  words «"   (49) 

Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  are,  aoco-^:'dini?;  to  Ifeckail 

the  only  masters  of  this  style.   <v.t   surely  this  ia 

to  liuij.t  too  far  the  power  of  the  Hi7.se s.   I  should 

say  there  are  loany  besides.   In  fact  amoxiQ   the  Greeks, 

with  their  great  love  of  directness,  this  power  is 

not  uncormncn.   (50)   No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  used  sheer 

mastery  of  lanfr\iat'-e  ?rith  more  intense  effect  than 

Sirnonides  in  his  epitaph  for  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae. 

Still  Mackall  is  right  in  thinking  that  such 


(49)  J.  VV.  :\lackail>  0£»  cit .,  p.  150. 

(50)  Cf.  R.  W.  Livingstone,  'Xbe  Greek  G-eniua 
and  Its  Meg-ning  to  'is, 

Hondon,  O^Ji ord  uriTvcvsity  Press,  1924, 
ch.  III. 
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a  gift  la  rare;  even   In  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
such  miracles  are  infrequent;  no  nan  may  speak  the 
language  of  the  gods  for  long.   (51) 

V/e  had  best  retrace  our  steps  and  consider 
more  in  detail  that  other  more  hoimble  fimctlon  of 
the  poet's  language,  the  expression  of  the  "mental 
image"  of  his  ideal  ia  word  and  metre  and  melody. 
We  have  already  said  that  this  expression  is 
necessarily  imperfect;  but  there  are  degrees  of  im- 
perfection.  Here  too  there  are  heights  not  anyone 
can  scale,  and  laurels,  but  not  for  every  brow. 
The  competition  is  keen,  for  imagery  Is  oroinarily 
the  direct  subject  matter  of  poetical  composition,  and 
they  v7ho  succeed  in  expressing  it  beautifully  and 
vividly  are  masters  of  their  art.   Even  when  the  imagery 
is,  so  to  speak,  pure  imagery  and  not  the  embodiment  of 


(51)   I  may  mention  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  about  expressions  as  sim- 
ple as  those  here  treated.   It  may  be  that  not  all 
of  the  examples  I  have  cited  will  aopeal  to  my  read- 
ers.  But  it  is,  I  think,  clear  what  is  meant,  and 
each  may  choose  otucrs  for  himself.   Norwood,  for 
instance,  cites  the  speech  of  Oedipus  in  the  Ocdlous 
Co;Loneua  (vv.  6C7  if.)  aa  an  example  of  this  sort  of 
writing.   But  I  am  here  limiting  myself  to  verses 
in  which  no  imagery  whatever  is  used. 
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a  higher  vision,  still  the  -lerfect  compelling  express- 
ion of  it  is  a  triumph  of  language.   Such  a  triunph, 
for  example,  is  Kubla  Khan;  it  is  so  very  like  great 
poetry— if  only  we  could  believe  that  the  imagery  were 
a  synbol  at  least  of  something  above  and  beyond  itself. 

Now  in  what  does  the  excellence  of  Kubla  Khan 

consist?   B'irst  of  all  in  the  use  of  vivid  words  for 

the  expression  of  the  picture: 

"And  here  were  gardens  bright  with 

sinuotifi  rills 

Where  blossomed  many  an  incense  bearing 

tree." 

This  choice  of  words  becomes  the  more  important  the 

more  exalted  the  vision  which  the  image  bodies  forth. 

Thus  v/here  Thorapaon  writes:   (52) 

"And  thou — ^what  needeat  with  thy  tribes 

black  tents 

Vrtio  hast  the  red  pavillion  of  my  heart, " 

we  feel  no  other  words  would  do  quite  30  well  for  the 

expression  of  that  image.   But  v/hen  the  writer  of  the 

Dies  Irae  sings  from  a  heart  buratirxg  with  love, 

"Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die, " 

we  know  that  that  is  the  only  word  of  all  the  words 


(52)      Francis  Thompson,  "Selected  Poems" 

London,  Jonathan  Cape,  1908.   "Arab  Love  Song." 
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In  the  Latin  tongue. 

Besides  this  choice  of  the  vivid  word,  there 
is  also  exemplified  in  Kubla  Khan  the  excellent 
adaptation  of  laetre  for  the  liaagiaetive  expression. 
The  question  of  metre  perhaps  deserves  special  treat- 
ment; but  to  enter  upon  the  problem  now  would  carry 
us  too  far  afield.   For  present  pvirposes  we  merely 
note  the  fact  that  v/ords  grouped  in  musical  rhythms 
ixtadoubtedly  help  to  intensify  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  pictiu-e.   In  great  poets  words  and  metre  unite 
in  a  sort  of  higher  unity  for  the  expression  of  the 
poetic  image.   Homer  is  past  master  of  this  use  of 
metre  and  melody: 

(53) 

We  may  believe  that  Hosier  shaped  with  special  care  the 
rhythms  of  that  si^nile,  and  loved  with  a  special  love 
the  vision  deep  hid  within  the  imagery. 


(55)      Homer,  Iliad,  VI,  146  ff. 
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A  third  excellence  of  poetic  expression  that 

we  note  in  Kubla  Khan  la  the  use  oi"  alliteration  and 

the  coimterpoiat  of  vowels  and  consonants.   Stevenson, 

in  his  essay  "On  the  Art  of  Writing  English,"  has  an 

interesting  analysis  of  the  effect  of  consonant  melodies 

in  the  following  description  from  "Anthony  and 

Cleopatra:" 

"The  bar£;o   she   sat   in  like   a  bxirnished  throne 
B\3rn*d  on  zhe  water;   the   poop  was  beoten  gold; 
Pirrple   the   sails,    and  so  perfiaaed  that 
The  -cfinds   were   love-sick  with  ttiem."        (54) 

It   is   evident  enou/ih  that  this  sort   of   incidental 
harmony  does   nuch  to   heighten  the  vividness   of  the   imagery. 
Homer  again   la  magnificent   in  this,    as  he   is   in  every- 
thing: 

■>/■>}/  , 

(55) 

Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  s'  bstitution  of 
•i^f^-H        for  Xt>iH-^  and  of  <^  o  l -^       for  -^iJJ-^   wo -Id 


(54)  Shakespeare,   Ant':ony  and  Cleopatra.   II,  1. 

(55)  Homer,  Od.,  VI,  43  ff. 
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lessen  the  effect  of  that  arvellous  description? 

The  point  may  see::^  ninor;  yet,  the  greatest  foets 

are  not  above  exa(-:t5.eratinA'  consonant  effects 

deliberately.    (56)   -ioreover  an  airaazing  number  of 

the  most  famous  verses  will  be  found  to  possess 

this  iijelody  of  sounds: 

"Sunt  lacrlmae  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt."    (57) 

"L'amor  che  move  11  sole  e  I'eltre  stelle."   (58) 

"i.:e thought  I  heard  a  voice  ory.  Sleep 

no  more' 

«acbeth  does  murder  sleep i"        (59) 

These  few  observations   indicate  sufficiently 
for  our  purpose  the  true  place  of  diction,  metre,  and 
melody  as  an  expression  of  poetic  in-iegery.        ^e  may 
now  suiisDarize  our  account  of  tne  poetic  process. 

Our  belief  is  that,   given  the  vision,   the 
poet  ordinarily  8ha:}es  with  his   imsf^lnatlon  a 


(56)  of.  Luripides,  .^:edea.  476, 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Hex.  371. 

(57)  Virgil,  Aeneid.  I,  462. 

(58)  Last  line  of  the  Divina  Comaedia  of  Dante. 

(59)  ohaicespeare ,  Macbeth.  Act  II,  3o.  II. 
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beautiful  form;  then  lie  tries  to  express  that 
imagined  form  objectively  by  word  snd  taetre  and 
melody.   Occaaionally,  however,  the  greatest  poets 
dare  to  essay  the  direct  co  .siuriication  of  their 
vision  by  the  sheer  power  of  "l£  nude  parole." 
In  either  case  the  one  Important  thing  is  the  oommu- 
alcation  of  the  vision,  the  Intuitus  sanientiae. 
the  perfect  beauty  end  vrisooTn  that  his  triind  has  seen 
and  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  "dl  veder  si  brami." 

"This,"  the  great  poets  seem  to  say  to  us, 
"is  the  reason  for  all  our  beauties  of  iinagery  and 
phrase  and  metre  and  melody,  that  you  may  see  the 
things  whicli  we  have  seen,  the  visions  whose  beauty 
stirred  within  us  the  desire  to  communicate  them  with 
you.   Sometimes  we  embody  this  beauty,  this  pax 
fornae,  v;hich  we  have  seen  in  images,  and  sculptured 
words,  or  colored  '.Yords,or  melodies,  or  in  our  great 
cathedral- like  tragedies  and  epic  poems;  sometimes  in 
very  truth  and  not  in  imagery  we  express  these  secret 
visions  by  a  higher  miracle  of  language;  sometimes, 
too,  that  you  may  not  tarry  by  the  way  and  mis a  the 
goal  of  wisdom,  we  awaken  in  you  a  longing  for  per- 
fect vision  by  our  "half  said  things"  and  by  our 
silences,  the  silence  of  Prometheus  on  the  mountain 
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crag,    the   silence   of  Ajax  amid  the  ralghty  dead,    the 
silence   that   followed  after  Diihcan  slain,    the   silence 
of  Nau.sicaa»s         j^  v -C,  c- -^^         \  ^  t^u  % 

this   power   of  the   thing  unsaid   is   o\iPa,    as  ^vell  us 
the  power   of  the  word,    and  it   too  we  heve   learned  of 
the  Divine  artist  and  the   silence  of   the  Word  of  Cod." 
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CHAPTFR  IV. 

Among  literary  critics  of  the  present  day 
there  is  a  growing  restlessness.   First  of  til  the 
suspicion  is  abroad  that  the  "romanticism"  of  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years  v/as  not  necessarily 
right  .just  because  neo-classiclam  had  been  proved 
wrong.   Babbitt  and  the  Humanists  have  led  the 
revolt  against  roraanticism  and  have  pointed  out  the 
insufficiency  of  "roraantic"  sub.jectivism  and  the 
"lower  spontaneity."   (1)   But  most  modem  writers 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  history  of  critical  theories 
and  are  afrsid  of  being  swept  by  the  humanists  into 
a  purel7f  reactionary  raoverient.   Many  hesitate  to 
follow  Babbitt  in  his  appeal  to  the  "limiting  and 
circumscribing  law  of  form;"   (2)   The  phrase  sovuids 
too  much  like  a  watchword  for  a  nevj-  neo-classical 
reaction,  and  literary  critics  are  a  bit  weary  of 
reactions.   Some  writers  like  T.S.  Eliot  wish  to 


(1)  e.g.  Ir  ing  Babbitt,  The  Mew  La ok o on,  -.224. 
"In  siiort.  Signer  Croce  Is  an  arostle  of 
spontaneity,  but  it  is  the  lower  spontaneity, 
the  spontaneity  of  instinct  and  not  that  of 
insight." 

(2)  Babbitt,  op.  clt.,  p.  226. 


forget  the  terms  Classicism  and  Rorrantlcism,  "terms 

y/hlch  Inflame  political  passions  and  tend  to  prejudice 

our  conclus  10213."   (3)   But  Classicism  and  Romanticism 

have  bulked  too  large  for  the  last  throe  centuries  to 

be  dismissed  lightly.   Literery  criticism  simply  must 

reckon  with  them  and  the  reckoning  is  weighty.   Neo- 

classicisra  failed  and,  it  v/ould  seem,  "romanticism" 

has  failed.   x^ut  it  Is  useless  to  .r^intain  that  either 

was  a  total  failure.   Dangerous  though  tne  terms  may 

be,  most  critics  vrould  like  to  pierce  through  to  the 

real  meaning  of  classic  and  romitntic,  to  find  what 

tr\ith  there  is  in  each  of  them,  and  to  reconcile  the 

two  in  some  sort  of  higher  synthesis.   Herbert  Read, 

for  example,  puts  the  problem  quite  definitely: 

"In  a  broad  sense  my  theory  of  poetic  form 
would  have  been  classical,  V,ut  when  I  stand 
up  squarely  to  the  traditional  terms  of  the 
olaasical  tlicory,  and  attempt  to  relate 
them  to  my  experience,  I  find  there  is  no 
application  -  my  experience  cuts  across  the 
classical-romantic  categorTzat'ion."   (4) 

'rhis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  basic  problem  of 


(3)  T.S.  Sllot,  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use 
of  Criticism,  p."~T?9. 

(4)  Herbert  Read,  Form  in  Modern  Poetry, 
London,  Sheed  and'  Wt^rd^  1952,  p.  o. 


modern  criticism,  the  ^-poblem  of  findlnf:  c   new 
critical  vantage  point  which  will  be  neither  classical 
nor  ror,vntic,  r.nd  yet  will  allow  the  critic  to  see 
what  la  Bood  in  both  traditions.   In  attenptins  to 
solve  this  old  problem  of  the  classic  and  romantic, 
modern  critics  have  wisely  attempted  to  probe  beneath 
the  external  forms  of  the  two  traditions.   They  have 

tried  to  discover  what  lies  behind  the  classical  love 

of  rules  and  the  romantic  spontaneity  and  love  of 

Imagery.   Tb^t  is  to  say  they  adrilt,  imnlicitly  at 

least,  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  critical 

approach  of  the  last  three  centuries.   As  Premond  says 

"'.Lhe  old  method  having  plainly  failed,  we 
think  we  are  likely  to  be  more  successful  - 
and  certainly  v;e  cannot  well  be  less  -  by 
inquiring  no  longer  into  what  a  poem  is 
made  of,  but  how  it  is  made;  in  seeking  out 
no  longer  the  mystery  of  the  poem,  but  the 
mystery  of  the  poet."   (5) 

This  is  in  truth  the  attitude  of  most  riodern 
critics,  an  attitude  intensified  by  the  unblushing 
present  day  interest  in  psychology  and  psychoanalysis. 
Pick  up  aLmost  any  modern  critical  work  end  you  will 

find  it  cieols  li-rgely  wltli  the   nystery  of  the  ooet. 


(5)       Henri  remond.   Priere  et  Poesie, 
"Introduction"   P./.i. 
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The  theories  of  Read,  Trilby,  Lowes,  Dickinson,  end 
Richards,  to  cite  but  a  fevr,  are  almost  whollj'-  con- 
cerned with  the  psychology  of  Inspiration.   f-llby, 
for  example,  tells  us  in  his  introduction: 

"In  the  following  W-^es   v/e  nuct  lecve  on 
one  aide  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of 
bc^rrty  or  th'  fi,'r.ction  of  i^rt,  in  order 
to  confine  our  attention  to  that  huinan 
activity  which  appeerc  to  bre&k  through 
types  to  things,  to  pass  beyond  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete  nnd  to  enjoy  an  i.nr-.ediacy 
beyond  the  range  of  deliberation."   (6) 

Theories  of  poetic  kno.v ledge  and  inspiration 
are  the  order  of  the  day.   Ho  criticlsn  is  considered 
complete  unless  it  advocates  some  theory  of  poetic 
vision,  unless  it  attempts  to  describe  or  explain  the 
poetic  insight  which  lies  deep  hid  beneath  the 
"traditional  terms"  of  classicism  and  romanticism. 
Modern  schools  of  criticism  are  really  distinguished 
by  their  view  of  poetic  inspiration,  by  their 
attributing  more  or  less  of  intellect  or  sensation 
or  mysticisTn.  to  the  vision  of  the  poet.   Thus  we  huve 
a  "new"  problem  in  criticism  and  a  new  alignment  of 
critics  superseding  the  old  class ico-ro^-aantic  aligiaraent^ 


(6)       Thomas  Gilby,  C.P.,  Poetic  lijcperici-.ce, 
London,  Sheed  and  ".Yard,  1954,  p.  3. 
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Those  critics  who  minimize  the  part  which  intellect 
plays  in  vision,  critica  like  Richards  and  to  a  lesaer 
extent  Lowes,  we  may  call  the  extreme  Leftists. 
Those  who  exaggerate  the  part  of  the  intellect,  like 
Croce,  we  may  call  the  critics  of  the  extreme  Right. 
In  between  we  have  those  of  lel'tlst  tendencies  like 
Maaltain,  Gill  snd   Gilby,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another,  -  because  they  are  interested  in  ;;oet:L"y  as  an 
"art,"  or  because  they  are  afraid  of  intuitions,  or 
because  they  have  bound  to  their  soul  with  hoops  of 
steel  the  old  dictl^!Il,  "ail  in  intcllectu  quod  non 
pi^ius  in  aeuslbua''  --  bind  the  poet  more  cr.less 
severely  to  the  material  and  tl.e  concrete  and  the 
particular.  'Vatkin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  v.   critic 
with  rightist  leanings,  though  he  is  still  far  from 
the  position  of  Bremond.   These  are  somewhat  rough 
divisions  chut  I  have  made  and  there  are  many  passages 
In  all  these  writers  that  would  give  the  lie  to  such 
divisions.   L^ut  the  reason  for  this  is  that  this  new 
severance  of  critical  theories  Is  not  as  yet  fully 
codified,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  a  definite, 
conais lent,  stand  as  regards  ::oetic  vision  is  not  fully 
appreciated.   Hence  many  critics  whose  basic  attitude 
is  either  intellectujal  or  sensiatic  allow  themselves 
to  aiake  adiUlsslons  Inconsistent  with  their  funda;r.ental 
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theory. 

Finally  araong  modern  critics  there  is  the  al- 
ways tortviring  prohlem  of  absolute  -  or  relatively 
absolute  -  stcnd-rds  of  values.   Thla  is  a  ccmnon 
and  ever  present  .problem.   Strangely  enough  the 
critics  of  the  oxtreiue  left  like  lUcharda  .Insist  on 
a  "theory  of  values,"   though  they  practically  deny 
the  true  intellectual  quality  of  vision.   i,o  less 
strangely  critics  like  Croce  who  so  elevate  the  poet's 
intellect  as  to  rjal.:e  it  a  world  in  itself,  still  aa 
critics  bdi/iit  and  insist  on  the  validity  of  the 
judgcients  of  other  intellects.   A  century  of  romanticism 
in  liter; ture  end  of  idealism  in  philosophy  has  not 
shaken  nen's  belief  in  the  rlg.ht  of  the  critic  to 
criticize.   Coleridge  with  his  usual  perspicacity 
long  ago  infiior.ted  the  basic  co-ruon-sense  reason  for 
this  belief. 

"Ho  person  of  co.i-.ion  reflection  dej^ands 
even  in  feeling,  that  y/hat  tastes  pheasant 
to  hifu  ought  to  produce  the  same  effect  on 
all  I'.ving  beings;  but  every  i.mn  does  and 
must  expect  and  demand  the  universal 
acquiescence  of  all  lntclllr,ent  "oeln'^s  in 
every  conviction  of  his  uncer standing."   (7) 


(7) 


Coleridge,  "i'ra::nent  of  an  Essay  on  Taste," 

V.orks,  V.  IV,  i  .  570. 
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That  la  certainly  tie  belief  of  most  riodern  critics 
and  it  la  a  heartening  jelief  for  one  setting  out 
for  the  first  tine  on  the  atoriay  aea  oi  lito-pary 
criticism,  qui  fr^gllcm  truci  coni-uisit  r)elar;o  raten. 

There  are  then,  '?s    I  see  it,  thret  lajcr 
problems  that  the  present  day  critic  must  face;  the 
problem  of  "classlcisni  and  romanticism,"  the  problem 
of  poetic  vision,  and  tlxe  roMcn  of  standards  of 
value • 

The  theory  of  intelleciual  vision  that  I  have 
proposed  seeina  to  answer  siuxiclently  well  the  first 
and  second  of  these  prooleiaa.   If  '*,e  ray  that  a 
great  InspLi-ration  or  vision  Is  an  intuitua  aapienx^iae 
we  take  a  definite^  forthright  view  of  vision  itself 
aiid  at  the  same  time  alio?/  for  what  la  good  in  the  two 
great  poetical  traditions  oi  romanticism  and  classiclanii 
V/lieai  we  say  that  the  vision  s  an  Intuitus  we  mean  that 
it  is  perceived  by  the  intellect  aa  distinct  from  the 
reason  or*  the  senses  j  when  we  say  that  it  is  an 
intuitus  saoienLiae,  we  mean  that  reason  and  experience 
must  create  in  the  soul  that  hnbit  of  wisdOTn  ivhich 
makes  vision  ^">sslble»   Ours  is  at  once  a  classical 
theory,  because  it  demands  a  vision  '-uided  oy  wisdom 
and  also  a  romantic  theory,  because  it  demands  that 
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the   viaion  be  an  Immediate   Intu-'tlon.        Such  e   theory 
will  f.ive   the   critic   a  rentage  point  not   go  exalted 
as  Brein'-nd'e   nor   so  hur'.blinp  o  s   Wlnrltain'g,    ■b\it 
a  flrn  central  positlo-   frou  w.ilch  be  can   look  from 
end  to  end  mightily  and  dispose   all  thlnf-a   sweetly. 
Moreover,    :no9t   of  the  great   poetry  of  the  world  would 
seem  to  be    leas  uiyst'cal  then  i^rei.iond  v/oiild  have   ua 
beliex-e,    yet  iiiore   intellectual  than  Richards   or  even 
Karitain  would  consider  possible.       That    is  to   say, 
the  happy  fusion  of   intuition  and  wise  knowledge, 
which  we  here  i^iaintain,    is   in  harmony  with  moat  of 
the  great  poetry  -  and  the  great  art  -  of 
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the  .or Id .   ( 8 ) 


(to)       As  regards  .aintlnt:  Tor  examT)le,  Sir 

Joaua  Reynolds  Indicates  clearly  in  his 
fE-'ious  diacrurscc  the  need  for  these  two 
elements.   Thus  he  says  o£   intuition: 
(It£.licB  irlne)   "There  Is  in  the  coimer-ce 
of  life,  £.3  in  art,  a  sagacity  which  is 
far  fvom   being  coatre^uictcry  tc  right 
reason,  and  is  superior  to  any  oceaalunal 
ej.ercise  of  tbp.fc  facvlty;  which  auper- 
sedes  it;  and  does  not  v/alt  for  the  alovi 
progress  of  deduction,  but  goes  at  once, 
by  what  appears  a  kijad  of  Intuition. 
to  the  conclusion."   Discourses,  London, 
John  Sharpe,  If 20,  (>.Iil,   .  V,) 
"....  the  subordinate  parts  of  our  art, 
and  per'.ax)s  c-f  other  arts,  eitpand  thea- 
selves  by  a  slow  and  progressive  growth; 
but  those  which  depend  on  a  native  i.-^our 
of  iniagination  generally  bigst  forth  at 
Q-gce  In  fulness  :i'   beauty.   6f  th'ls, 
riouer  probably  anS"  Shakespeare  more 
aer'iiredly,  arc  si  nt.1  examples. 
Michael  Angclo  possessed  the  poetical 
-)art  of  our  art  in  a  rnost  eninent  dei-ree." 
IXV,  p.  148)   But  Reynolds  is  no  less 
insistent  on  the  classical  love  of  truth: 
"The  general  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  philosophy  into  the  regions  of  teste, 
is  that  it  checks  and  restrains  the 
flights  of  the  iina/jination  and  ^Ives  that 
timidity,  which  an  ovt.r-carer'ulness  not  to 
err  or  act  contrary  to  reason  ia  likely  to 
produce.   It  is  not  so;  feir  Is  neither 
reason  nor  philosophy.   The  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  by  givin.'^  knowledge,  gi''es  a 
manly  coxii'ldence,  rnd  substitutes  rational 
firnmcss  In  the  nlrice  of  vain  prer^-'-nt'^on." 
(VII,  P»  142).     (Italics  mine ) 
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But  If  all  this  theorizing  be  true,  what  are 
the  consequences  when  we  come  to  criticize  e  poem? 
How  should  we  set  about  the  work  of   literary  criticism, 
and  what  are  to  be  our  ata.idards  of  excellence?   First 
of  all  it  la  not  q'^ite  the  soiac  with  poetry  as  with 
the  otVier  arts  (or  crafts)  which  Eric  Gill  treats  so 
Liasterfuily,   Frequently  erioxAgh,  alter  tiio  first 
glance  at  a  sti'tue,  we  can  fo  on  to  consider  whether 
it  is  a  "good"  statue;  we  can  after  the  first  exhiler- 
ating  view  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  iieptune 
or  the  rose  window  at  Chartx^es,  go  on  to  the 
consideration  of  their  architectural  Tightness  and 
reatonablenesa.   Our  luiov/ ledge  of  the  craftsmanship 
and  technical  niceties  ia  not  liliely  to  dl-ainish  our 
vision;  the  ate  tue,  the  painting,  the  temple,  remain 
there  before  us  uniaistakeable  in  their  peace  and 
pe.'fection.   but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  great 
poer.i*   We  cannot  begin  at  once  with  a  conaic'.eration 
of  the  poem  as  a  v/ork  of  art*   A  poem  has  first  of 
all  to  be  vuader stood.   More  than  that,  thie  melody 
and  imagery  of  it  must  be  allowed  to  work  their 
effect  on  ;3,  and  our  minds  hpve  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  poet^   Only  when  this 
ia  done  can  we  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  vision 
of  the  poet  has  been  manifested  to  us.   It  ia  only 
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after  a  sympathetic  reading  and  rereading  of  a  poem 
that  we  begin  to  understand  it  in  the  way  that  we 
iinderstand  a  statue  or  a  painting  at  the  first  glance. 
We  cannot,  then,  on  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  poem 
allow  ourselves  to  be  distracted  by  considerations 
of  verbal  technique,  or  stage-craft,  or  i^ietre,  or 
imagery.    First  of  all,  and  beyond  all  else,  we  have 
to  see  the  ideal  beauty  which  the  poet  is  trying  to 
make  us  see.   And  this  vision  of  ours,  this  seeing, 
is  no  longer  the  single  simple  vision  that  is  conveyed 
by  the  peace  of  a  great  melody,  or  the  spiritual 
aspiration  of  Chartres,  or  the  purity  and  joy  of  an 
Angelico,  or  the  power  of  a  Michelangelo.   It  is  a 
vision  that  the  great  poet  leads  us  to  surely  and 
carefully  with  all  the  resoiirces  at  his  command. 
It  la  as  sure  and  certain  a  thing,  as  inevitable, 
as  the  clearness  of  outline  of  a  statue  of  Pheidias. 
But  it  is  only  the  great  poets  who  have  such  visions; 
only  they  who  can  so  communicate  them.    And  even  they 
demand  of  us  a  generous  and  "vincritical"  first  hearing. 
We  cannot  arrive  at  the  vision  by  an  analysis  of  the 
technique.   The  technique,  the  artistry,  is  not 
meant  to  be  analyzed;  it  is  meant  merely  to  lead  us 
to  the  vision.   We  must  allow  the  poet's  words 


and  melody  and  imagery  to  work  their  v;lll  upon  U3, 

believing  that  there  is  a  raasic  in  them  that  will 

lead  U3  to  see  what  the  poet  wanted  us  to  see  - 

else  we  shall  never  be  able  to  critici-ie  the  poetry 

because  we  shall  never  have  known  it. 

"In  writing  about  Sophocles,"  saya 
Mackail,   "critics  are  perpetually  evading 

the  point They  slide* off  into 

discussions  of  "nis  verbal  technique,  the 
remarkable  v/ay  in  v/hich  he  brings  the 
vocabulary  and  structure  of  his  -oetry 
close  alongside  of  prose;  or  of  his  stage 
craft,  the  adroit  mechanism  of  his  drama; 
or  still  ofttner,  of  his  ethics  and  theology. 
But  these  are  not  his  poetry;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  keep  the  eye  steady 
on  the  poetry."   (9) 

What  then,  is  this  poetry  which  we  are  seek- 
ing out  and  how  shall  we  know  when  v/e  have  foimd  it? 
We  have  already  said  what  it  is;  it  is  the  vision  of 
a  man  inspired  by  wisdom.   We  have  just  now  Indicated 
the  first  steps  along  the  way  to  its  discovery.   The 
first  task  in  criticism  must  be  to  set  aside  all 
distracting  considerations  and  try  to  see  the  poem, 
to  see  the  visions  of  perfection,  the  pax  formae 
which  the  poet  is  trying  to  communicate.   Our  next 


(9)       J.W.  Mackail,  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry, 
p.  147. 
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primary  consideration  must  be  to  judge  from  the 
effect  of  the  poetry  on  oijrselves  whether  it  is 
Inspiring,  that  is  to  say  whether  it  produces  in 
us  that  iiTiraediacy  of  vision  and  its  accompanying 
joy  which  we  look  for  In  what  we  call  "inspired" 
and  'Longinus'  called  o  f  c  i      .    (lo)  This  first 
judgment  of  ours  la  of  course,  neceasai'ily  some- 
what subjective  because  its  puPi^oae  is  to  eval;>ate 
the  romantic  element  in  poetical  inspiration,  the 
intuitus  of  the  poet.   Yet  the  subjecfciveness  of 
tliis  judgment  has  been  verj-  aiuch  exaggerated  both 
by  those  who  would  make  It  the  supreme  thing  in 
criticism  and  who  glory  in  its  being  subjective, 
and  by  those  who  are  afraid  o:'  it  and  would  lead 
criticism  back  to  saner  and  more  "rational"  paths. 
The  fact  is  that  a  "man  of  intelligence,  well 
versed  ih  literature"  will  recognize  easily  and 


(10)      "Longinus,"  VII,  2.   "For,  as  if 
instinctively,  our  soul  is  uplifted 
by  the  true  sublime;  it  takes  a  proud 
flight,  and  is  filled  with  joy  and 
vavuating,  as  though  it  had  itself  prodnced 
what  it  has  heard."  (Translation  by  Khys 
Roberts;  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
"sublime"  is  an  unhappy  translation  ;  but 
it  is  const croted  by  tradition  and  has 
become  familiar.   For  my  part,  I  would 
suggest,  "Inspired  writing"  as  the  best 
rendering. 
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surely  that   sort  of  great  poetry  "which  leaves   In 
the  mind  more  than  the  words   seem  to  convey,  which  it 
is  difficult   or  rather   Impossible    to  withstand, 
the   memory  of  which   is  strong  and  hard  to  efface."      (11) 
Such  a  recognition  is   not  purely  subjective,    not  a 
mere  giving  way  to  "feeling"   or  the   "lower 
spontaneity."        It    is    conditioned  by  a  inan's  knowledge 
and  admiration  for  the  admittedly  great  poems   of  the 
world;    it    is  guided  and  directed  by  a  nan's   instiiic- 
tive  sympathy  with  artistic  perfection.      (12)     Yet 
in  spite   of  the  traditional  and  objective  elements 
which  help  to  shape   one's   critical  opinion,    thi», 
ovir  primary  judgment,   must  after  all  deal  with  the 


(11)  "Longinus,"      loc.    cit.,      2. 

(12)  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  true  meaning  of 
Arnold's  "touciistones ."  Their  real  help- 
f\ilnes3  lies  not  in  a  formal  comparison  of 
them  with  other  poetry;  rather  they  are 
meant  to  develop  our  critical  instinct,  to 
form  in  us  e  habit  of  judging  rightly 
about  the  style  and  mtter  of  poetry.  "If 
we  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  their 
power,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  acquired 
a  sense  onabTing  us,  whatever  poetry  nay  be 
Tald  before  us,  to  feol  the  degree  in  which 
a.  hip:h  poetical  quclit'y  is  present  or 
wanting  therd."   Lsaays  in  Crlticisn, 
(second  seriea),   '"I'he  StucTy  of  Poetry," 

p.  14,  Macmillan  "Caravan  Lib." 
( Italics  mine ) 
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effect  of  the  poem  on  us.   We  have  to  decide  fron 
these  effects  whether  or  not  the  poem  la  truly 
inspirational  -  whether  it  proceeds  fros-;  an  intuitus 
on  the  part  of  the  poet.   Obviously  there  will  be 
many  who  will  be  unwillinc  to  accept  a  judgment  of 
this  sort.   To  such  we  can  only  say  "Tasieand  see," 
and  we  shall  have  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  thrt  there  have  always  been  Just  critical 
opinions  ruiacv-eptable  to  many.   But,  more  than  that, 
it  must  be  clear  that,  subjective  or  not,  this 
judgment  must  be  faced  if  we  are  to  decide  as  to  the 
greatness  of  a  r^em.   A  great  poem  as  we  have  seen 
must  proceed  from  an  Intuitus  of  some  sort;  nothing 
else  will  explain  the  age-old  belief  that  the  poet 
is  a  seer,  the  persistence  of  the  romantic  tradition, 
the  sense  of  joy  and  deeper  understanding  that  comes 
to  one  on  reading  the  "^reat"  poetry  of  past  ages. 
If  that  be  so,  sooner  or  later  we  must,  if  v/e  are  to 
judge  the  greatness  of  e    poem,  face  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  la  the  sort  of  poem  which  could 
have  proceeded  frora  nothing  less  than  such  an 
immediate  vision.   This  question  we  repeat  la  primary 
and  necessary  in  criticlatii.   If  our  decision  be 
wrong  it  will  be  so  not  because  of  any  defect  of 
critical  method;  the  decision  must  be  made.   It 
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will  be  T/rong  only  because  of  our  defect  as  critics. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  tried  to  behold  the 
vision  which  the  ^  oet  is  attenpting  to  convey  and  we 
have  argued  from  the  nature  of  the  vision  produced 
in  us  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  immediate 
intuitus  on  the  part  of  the  -.oet.   Let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  decided  frora  the  effect  of  the  poem  on 
ourselves  that  the  poet  has  had  such  an  immediate 
vision.   The  next  thin^  we  shall  have  to  consider 
is  the  content  of  our  vision.   Have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  poet  can  coomunicate  his  vision 
so  clearly  that  we  may  feel  sure  that  our  vision  is 
substantially  the  same  na  his?   It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  supoose  it  as  regards  great 
poets.   The  universal  esteem  in  which  great  poetry 
is  held  argues  unmistakably  to  such  a  communication. 
For,  evidently,  the  ijuiiver-sal  agreement  of  ;:ien  about 
the  great  poets  of  the  world,  cannot  bo  the  result  of 
feelings  or  emotions;  it  i^ust  be  the  result  of  the 
only  thing  which  is  unci-ia  igeablo  in  man,  the  intellect- 
ual perception  of  truth.   But  that  in  turn  is  directly 
due  to  the  r.oem,  and  the  poem  is  the  result  of  the 
poet's  Intellectual  insight  and  vision.   The  obvious 
coiiclusion  is  that  the  great  poets  do  succeed  in 
communicating  their  vision.   (13) 


(IS)      See  ADr>endix  D. 
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If,  then,  we  rend  a  great  poem  as  it  should 
be  read,  as  the  poet  inteiifled  thet  we  should  rearj  it, 
we  can  bo  sure  of  this,  that  through  the  poem  the  poet 
will  have  coniinunioeted  to  us  the  intellectual  content 
of  his  vision.   This  certainty  sugc.ests  the  next  step 
in  our  critical  consideration.   It  is  not  enough,  evi- 
dently, that  we  should  simply  accept  the  glorious  fact 
that  a  great  poem  does  ooiBjnunicate  to  us  something  of 
the  poet's  own  Insii^ht,  something  of  what  Crooe  would 
call  "lo  spirito  del  posta."   Mo,  this  ini;r.ediate  per- 
ception uf  ours,  this  vision  of  beauty,  which  the  poet 
sew  end  which  v/e  now  see,  must  be  Judged  in  tne  light 
of  wisdom.   'iVo  must  decide  whether  the  intellectual 
content  of  our  vision  is  the  stuff  of  which  great  po- 
etry is  made.   Our  first  Judgment  as  to  the  intuitus 
of  the  poet  was  subjective  end  had  to  do  with  the  man- 
ner of  the   poet's  ccsmcunicetion.   This,  our  second 
and  final  Judgrrient,  is  baaed  on  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth,  end  has  to  do  with  the  tcnowledge  which  has  been 
comraunicated.    If  we  find  that  a  poem  produces  in  us 
a  view  of  tne  world  and  hunr^an  life  that  is  in  accord 
with  those  laws,  then  we  aaintain  that  the  poet's 
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intultua  was  an  Intiiitus  sapientiae  and  hence  a 
^r^®  vision,  not  an  niusion  or  a  nere  subjective 
fancy.   We  are  in  the  same  position  as  a  theolo-lan, 
who,  havln^i  felt  the  vxnction  and  ftrvo\jr  of  a 
spiritual  treatise  and  havin.a;  decided  that  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing:  a  true  mystic  might  write,  joes  on  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  o f '  dogjivj t i c  truth.   But 
"certain  enthusiasts"  who  "hailed  Croce  as  the  Icng- 
awaited  Messiah  of  aesthetics"  deny  that  we  hnve 
any  aiiullar  right  to  test  the  poet's  "expression"  in 
the  light  of  wisdom,   (14)   Croce  himself  seems  indeed 
to  say  "thus  far  thou  shalt  go  and  no  farther." 
At  the  most  his  theories  world  allow  us-  to  find  a 
niche  for  our  poet  in  the  "history  of  the  human  spirit." 
Bab-oitt,  rightly,  obiects  to  this  viev/  and  wants  us 
to  recognize  in  beauty  besides  the  "expansive"  element 
an  ''element  of  form  that  is  felt  rather  as  limiting 
and  clrcuiasci'lblng  law."   But  Babbitt  does  not  show 
sufficiently  that  this  limiting  element  is  the  habitus 
intellecbualis  of  wisdom  in  the  poet;  he  la  too 
interested  in  the  old  wax*  of  '"classicism  an^l  romanticism" 


(14)      cf.  Babbitt,  The  New  Laokoon,  ■p.  223-4. 


and  speaks   of  form  in  terms   of  rule  and  precept   and 
external  legislation;    it  is  not  plain  from  what   these 
words   convey   that  the   two  eleinents   "should  stand  to- 
ward  one  another  hot   as   claahing  antinomies  but  aa 
reconciled  oopoaites,"      (15)        Sisnor  Cr-oce,    on  the 
other  hand,   when  he    speaks  as  a  literary   critic  and  not 
as  a  theorist  olten  engages   in  digcussions   of  the  wle- 
don  of  a  poet's  views.        I.i  this,    though  incousistent 
with  hlrtiaelf,    he    Is  -.lerelj-  Tollowlng  the  exa.Tiple  of 
all  great   critics.        (16)       Thus,    for  example,    he 
attributes   Shakespeare's  unpopulc.rity  in  the   last 


(15)  Babbitt,    oo.    olt.,    p. 231.     Babbitt's 

position  will    rJB   clearer   if  we  note  what 

isrnediately  follov/s.        Ke   likes   secir^ 

this  Tf  conciliation   in  the   pbj?ase   of 

Color id^e,    "In  the   concrete,    beauty  la   the 

uhion  of  the   ah&pely  t-^d  vital."        It 

is   evident   that  Babbitt's  solution  of  the 

problem  lies   in  the   union  of  e.   closely 

guarded  a:.u  vaguely  defined   inspiration 

with   form  in  its   neo-classical   sense. 

But   the   real  rcconcilifition,    as   i  have   tried 

to  show,    lifis  far  deeper. 

(IG)  babbitt   hiraself  recognises   Croce's   r;:reat- 

ncss,    and  speaks   of  Croce's   theory  as 
"one   of   the  most  Interesting  atterirjts" 

of   its  kind.      Ibid.,    p.   223. 


half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  thr  fact  that, 
"In  this  ap-e,    the  conaciouaness  of  the  distinction 
betv/een  liberty  and  pasalon,  /;ood  and  evil,  nobility 
and  vileneas,  flnenesa  and  aenguallty,  between  the 
lofty  t-.nd  the  base  In  man  became  obscured."   And 
he  concl^ides  that  Shakespeare  "v/as  less  subtle,  but 
more  pz'ofound,  lesa  involved,  but  nore  complex  and 
riore  great  than  they."    (17)   Tliia  aort  of  criticism 
siirely  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "lower  spontaneity;" 
Croce  the  critic  la  far  less  of  a  "roiasnticist" 
than  Babbitt  raalces  hi;:a  out  to  be.    Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  Deuate,  Croce  tells  us  that  the  unifying  element 
in  the  Diviiia  Gor.iniedia  is  "un  sentinento  del  uondo, 
fondato  s opra  uha  ferra:.^  fcde  e  \m   slcuro  ,r'Ludi:^io, 
e  animato  da  una  robusba  /olu^rba."   (IB)   And  he  says 
further  that  "I^  dissidi  £  contrast!,  che  noi  possiano 
sjoprlre  nel  aaoi  concetti  e_  nei  suoi  uttc :t,is ic< '.le nt i , 
go  no  nel  pr  ofondo  delle  cose  .-jtosse."    (19) 


(17)      bonedetto  Croce,  Ariosto,  Shakes pear c,  and 
Cornellle,  New  York,  iienry  Holt  i  Co.,  T^O, 


p.  2c1 


(13)      Benedetto  Croce,  La  IPoesia  di  Dante,  barl, 
Laterza  &  Figll,  T^21,  p.  iT^T. 

(19)      Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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This   is   certainly  e   criticism  of  the  poem  in  terms 
of  wiadoia.       Even  Groce  when  he   comes   to   the  actual 
work  of   criticism  finds   that  he   cannot  set  along 
without  wisdom,    that    the   "history   of  the  human  spirit" 
is   not  a   sufficient   and   aatisfyins  guide.        {?.)) 

VJhat  then  is  this  wisdom.    In  the  llf^ht  of 
which  we  are   to   s'napa   our   final   judgment   ns   to   the 
greatness   of   a  ooem?       This   fi.-ial    judgment   of  ours   is 
important,    since  when  once  v/e  l-iave  iiiede   it  we   shall 
have   finished  with  what   I  should   call  the   Pri^nary 
Crlticisia  of         •-•ein.        Tf  v»e  have  decided  thjt  the 
peera  gives   evidence   of  an  Intuitua,    and   if  '7e   now  de- 
cide  that   that    intuit  us    is   in  liamiony  with  and  proceeds 
from  wladord,    the  main  task  oC   criticism  is   over. 
Any  further   study  of  the   tec.miciue   or  nicetloa   or 
probletna   of  the  poe;n  will  only   intensify  or  modify 
this,    our   final  decision.        Such   study  T   sHooTd  call 


(20)  In  the  very  pas-rage  which  we  have   o/ooted 

above   Groce  relapses  again   into  his 
idealistic  Hogelian  theori-:lns  and  tells 
us:    "Ora   11  v  ro   e   che  tutti   1  gr^mdl 
sono  rrjiiesvri  di    /Ita,    mii   ne?3uno  i^ub 
esser   tale  da   solo,    perch^   clascuno  di 
essi  ^   un  momento  della  storia,   e   la 
vera  maestra  e   la   storia  tutta,    e   non 
solo    quelle    che   noi  di  continuo  rt crsiamo, 
ma  anche,    e   sopratutto,    tmella   che   aol,    in 
o^ni   istantc,    creiarao^" 
Fold.,    p.   166. 


Secondary  Criticism, 

It   is,    then,    a   thing   of  pri.ae    importance 
that  we  should  well   understand  what   Is  uieant  by  wisdom. 
At  firct   sigiTit   it  would  3et;r;i  a  rather  vague  word  and 
not  at  all   likely  to  fui'nish  us  v.ith  an  o'ujectlve 
standard    of  value.        Lmt  wisdom  is   in  fact  a  very 
definite  and  understandable  thing,   aa  unchanging  as 
the   eternal   lawa   of   truth  which   it   einbodies. 

Thfit   tlierc  are   Isxia   o:f    truth  "eternal  in  the 
heavens,"    lav/a   ■jhado's'/Qd  fortn  to  us    in  the   hariaony  of  an 
ordered  universe,    laws   that   ,  roper ly  fall  luider  the 
province   of  wisdom.    It   is   impoasible   to  deny,      (21) 


(21)      Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Co::a.ientaria  in 

Scrlptuj.^ain  Sacrara,    Paris   is,    Ludovicus 
Vive s ,    WUC CL!x:v'I,    ^0 o;  n ^ r    Nonus,    p  .~1 
" Encdbiun  Sapient ia eT"''' 

"Su...:.iua    i:: le   reriAi-.  C-\'.ft;:;   at    ijvls 
macrocosmi   Inc^ana'pul'i's,    creatae   cuiq^ue 
natui-uc   su'ar.'i   gttttim  rl  [nil^'^i,    nor  ir.a  ac 
lc£',era  a  s  so  el  a  v  i  t ,    q'lia   guae'libet   avis 
a  "i  ;'g  1'^  \  a  a   t  c  i-i.il  n  i  s ,    illis   ooj.s  taut  la ::  ir.ie 
se    conrxnerct,    inoti'bys'  ail"^i     rcorifi' 
pc I' p'c t'ua   a ( .  1' I'e   ^'r;'e':'ve'>.\ij-j     -^r-  simiiis 
ccetcrrs   s'llJi  con.^:i'ui3   state,  ac  pcrenni 
i-at  ■■'-'r.e  pei-  ivjil crbtu.v ;    n:'L;-iirui::,    i;t   uiiiversim 
hoc  ar'ctietTpum,    •oride^ab  euctore   sue 
cycrpef  r-ru:'  c'^t.    qua ■  ■  ua ve :;•  s UiU,    licet   sciatica 


dv.ni'a:crt    iriitatfcne'j    trnu'^";c      f  v.£:.'-i6, 
refcr-at   taxuon,    pulcherque  Tile   cosirios   specu- 
lufi  .\c'b is  'sJJ^,    cui  r-eterni   illius   ct 
'iuci'fc'aLJ_  \ivdidi   pule'  ri'tudirxu:    .;^uacc.::'.tenua 
inl'ueamur,    veX  c;  rte    solerti  "aent  Ja 
inda s ine   c on j e c t e  nuo  a e  s t iniemus^ " 


Or   if  there  be   those  who  deny  thia,   we   cannot  allow 
for  their  view  of  things.       Y/e  are  desllnEr  vith  an 
intellectual  conviction,    r:nd,    to  quote  Coleridge 
once  more,    "every  nan  doeo  and  nust  expect  and 
demand  the  universal  acquiescence   of  ull   intelligent 
beiiiga   in  every  conviction     f   his   understanding." 
To  refuse   to  adr.iit  an  crder   and  pvrpose,    u  divine 
harmoay  In  tho  world,    is  to  f.ive   one  sell"  over  to 
Inttllectuai  and  artistic   chaos.       1o  deny  the 
;DOsalbility  of  r.ian's   atl;ainli:i£  to  aoiae  knowledse 
of  the  law  and  pui'poae  wliicj  rule   the   courses   of  the 
stars  and  tiie  motions   of  his   own  heart,    is   to  destroy 
the  vtry  possibility  of   critical  oriniont  about 
beauty.        For  that   is   to  ueay  man  any  part  of  wisdom, 
any  power  of  order in,3  or   of  recocnizin^;  order;  but 
beauty,    as  v/e  have   said  la  pax  f  n'g'xie   and  "'.lacificatio 
ptirtli4.ot   ad  of  feet -Jin  ordXnat  Ionia    sai?ientiac,    quia 
Oiu...ls   oruj-iians  j.:;<^'C£".;.  Int(.^.:-i0.'-t«"    (2f3)      It   is   clear 
how  the   classical   love   of   order,    and  love    of    '^eace. 


(22)  S.  Thoi-nas,        Co:;inentr.ria   in  Lib.   Ill  Sent., 

Dist.  XXXY,    .;.u.    II,    ArtT  tl,"^  fTnT 
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and  love  cf  law,  all  ro  hand  In  haiid,  and  h;.w  they 
all  depen(3  on  the  claasical  lo^e  of  wladotn. 
Hence,  too,  flows  the  reverence  of  clsaalclata  for 
trad5-tlon  and  the  "v/lsdom  of  the   asea." 

Wiadon  itself,  then,  the  aciance  of  --ieace 

and  order,  Aristotle  defines  as  the  knowledge  of 

things  r  w-"  1/    n  *>  "J  r  w  •  <ip  Jfu/^  K-^i    j^'izi^<^'     bci^f>'irn<->ii/'»    (23) 

P'urther,   he  aaya  that  its   jajopcr  po^ijeaaion  is  a 

prerogative    of  divinity.        In  thia,    vra  niay  believe, 

he  was   follov;ing  the   Cyir.ion  of  Plato  o        Man, 

however,    accord! inr;   to  both  Dhiloaorhera,    haa   some 

ahare    in  thia  divine  icnov;ledgo,    and  vfiadoni  is   the 

most  ijrecious   of  r-um's   poasuaaions  •        In  tnore 

exalted  lan^-tuago   tiie   acriptnrcs   apeak  of  wisdon  as 

the  prerosutive   of  God: 

"DomlnuB   nosaedit  tao   in  initio  vlanu:i 
auarum,    aatequaia  quldquain  faccret 
a  principio.        Ah  acterno  ordlnata   .•lum, 
et  ox  antiqala,    anteqaain  terra   fieret."      (24) 


(23)  :fotaphy.-3lc3,    (liekker},    I,    2,    932  h,    y, 

(24)  Prov .   VIII,    22. 
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"Ego  ex  ore  Altisslnl  prodivi,  primogenita 
ante  Oirxier:   creaturam.  Ego  feci  in  coells 
ut  oriretur  Inrien  ^ndeficiens,  at  slcut 
nebula  texi  or.ner,   terram,   E^iO  in  altissln-.ie 
habitavl,  et  tlironus  neus  in  coluirna  nubls,"   (25) 

Wisdom  ir.  its  hl£;hest  and  most  spiritual  manifestations 

is,  the  theologians  tell  us,  a  special  supernatural  gift. 

That  such  a  ^^ift   should  be  shared  by  one  not  elevntej  to 

the  supernatural  order,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  possible. 

But  the  greet  philosophers  and  pcets  of  the  non-Christian 

dispensation  v/ent  so  far  along  the  path  of  wisdom  that 

the  pagans  theriselves  i  elieved  t  at  their  knowledge  came 

from  above,  and  vie   may  v.'ell  v/onder  whether  the  greatest 

of  them  did  not  receive  sone  soit  of  special  supernatural 

gift.   (26) 


(25)      Eccl.   XXVI. 


(26)      cf.  E.I.  V/atkin,  Bow  in  the  Clouds.  London, 
Sheed  and  V/ard,  1931,  p.  68  n. 
"It  will  be  seen  that  I  admit  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  rystlcal  experience  of  the 
non-Christian  philosophers.   Its  possilility 
Is  cogently  argued  by  P^re  ;vlarechal,S. J." 
Just  how  much  of  strictly  supernatural 
inspiration  we  may  adiriit  ar:ong  the  copies 
of  nagan  antiquity  is  a  delicate  question. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  however  nuch  we  may 
vindicate  for  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  that 
much  we  will  have  to  concede  to  the  poets. 
And  I  would  suggest  further  that  as  regards 
Plato,  wliom  Watkln  mentions  and  whom.,  i  suppose, 
everyone  would  cite  as  an  instance  of  an 
inspired  philosopher,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  to  Plato  (jua  poet  and  not  qua 
philosopher  that  the  gift  of  wisdom  was 
granted,   cf.  Oiap.  2  ad  finem. 
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However  that  r.ay  be,  the  great  llt«ra3?y 
critics  have  alT/nys  recot.nized  in  {jreat  poetry  that 
deeper  knowledf^e  of  the  v;orld  nnd  Kan  which  5  s  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom.   But  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  they  have  not  dared,  most  of  the,  ,  to  use  the 
word,  but  have  contented  therselves  v :th  ascribing 
that  knowledge  to  the  "rational"  intellect.   At  times, 
however,  this  explanation  falls  themj  reason  has  often 
proved  to  be  Incompatible  with  poetic  inspriation. 
Yet  oven  at  such  times  the  critics  have  not  had  re- 
course to  wisdom,  but  have  taken  refuge  in  vaguely 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poet's  "interest  in  life." 

Thus  Arnold  has  this  to  say: 


"In  poetry,  as  a  criticism  of  life,  imder 
the  conditions  fixed  for  srch  a  criticism 
by  the  laws  of  poetic  truth  and  noetic 
beauty,  the  spirit  of  our  race  will  find, 
we  have  said,  as  tine  goes  on  and  as 
othier  helps  fail,  its  consolfAtion  and   stay 

The  substance  of  Chaucer's  poetry, 

his  vie?:3  of  things  and  h's  criticJsr.  of 
life,  has  largeness,  freedom,  shrewdness, 
benignity;   but  it  has  not  this  high 
seriousness.   Ilom.er's  criticism  of  life 
has  it,  Dante's  has  it,  Sh. kespeare 's 
has  it.   It  is  this  chiefly  which  gives 
to  our  spirits  what  they  can  rest  on; 
and  with  the  increasing  demands  of  our 
modem  ages  upon  poetry,  this  virtue  of 
giving  us  what  we  can  rest  upon  will  be 
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more  and  more  highly  esteer.ed,"   (27) 
And  Mackail  says  of  Sophocles: 

"The  endless  v/onderfulness  of  life 

Its  splendour  and  fascination  and 
tmfathonahle  depth  of  reaning;  this  is 
what  Sopl-.ocles  £,lves  us.   It  is  neither 
ethics  nor  theology;  it  Is  soj-ethin^  which 
ix  wc  cp.n  brt  realise  it,  is  lar^^er  and 
deeper.    Ore.- ds  change;  systems  nass; 
this  reir;ains.  .....  Sophocles  does  not 

affect  to  explain  life;  he  hardly 
criticises  it  ,,,,,.,  .'lorals  and  reli  ion 
Hro  to  )iiir.  neither  the  foundations  nor 
tho  supers trncture;  they  are  elements 
or  functions  of  the  arr.azinf  and 
incomprehensible  thing,  the  one  thing 
that  matters,  the  one  thin*;  that  is. 
—  life."    (2S) 

To  give  one  nore  instance  of  this  appeal  from  wisdom 

to  "life"  we  cite  the  followln^s  from  Croce: 


(27)  Matthew  Arnold,  "r.s5:ays  in  Criticism" 
(sec.  series)  Caravan  Lib,  Hacmillan, 
1930,  p.  4,  p.  23. 

Poor  Arnold]   It  seems  evident  that  he  is 
m.erely  whistling  to  keep  up  his  courage. 
As  T.S.  Lliot  remarks: 

"lie  had  no  real  serenity,  only  an 
im-peccable  demeanour.   Per;  aps  he  cared 
too  Much  for  civilieation,  forgetting 
that  heaven  and  Larth  shall  pass  away, 
and  Mr,  Arnold  v/ith  them,  and  there  is 
only  one  stay,"   op,ctt. .  p.  lT5T 

(28)  J.W,  L'ackail,   Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry, 
pp.  155-156. 
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The  sense  of  life  is  also  extolled  In 
his  (Shakespeare's)  work,  which  for  that 
reason  is  Ijeld  to  be  er.inently  drotratic 
tnat  is  t   say,  animateo.  with  a  sense  of 
life  considered  in  itself,  in  iti~^t^rml 
aascord,  its  eternal  harslmess,  its  bitter- 
sweet, in  all  its  complexity,"   (29) 

But  what  is  this  "life"  of  which  the  critics  speak 
so  eloquently?   Surely  it  is  the  mystery  of  human 
existence.   And  what  we  really  expect  of  great  poetry 
is  something  at  least,  of  that  wisdom  which  sees  the 
solution  of  that  mystcr-  and  the  workings  of  the 
divine  plan.   We  want  r ore  than  a  "sense  of  life," 
more  than  a  "criticism"  of  it  In  Arnold's  sense, 
more  than  a  portrayal  of  the  "endless  wonderfulness 
of  it."   We  want  something  of  a  solution  where  a 
solution  can  be  had;   in  the  sublime  faith  of 
Antigone,  in  the  Oedl:ms  Goloneus  where  Oedipus 
"makes  ready  his  burial  amid  the  portents  of  the 
sky,"  In  the  jryft  »  ^-^  -,  9  t  o s  cf   Aeschylus,  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  "Eunenides,"   in  the  search- 
ing out  the  ways  of  G  od  with  man.   Or  if  it  be 


(29)       Benedetto  Croce,   "Aries to,  Shakespecre. 
and  Corr.eillc."   p. "333; — 
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half  the  fascination  of  Tragedy  that  nan  cannot 
solve  completely  the  problem  of  evil,  at  least  vie 
demand  a  belief  in  r  final  solution,  a  final  peace. 
This,  wisdom  tells  us,  there  nust  be.   And  if  a 
poet,  like  Tbser,  ^I'oposes  for  ott  contemplation  a 
problen  of  hurian  life,  as  in  "Ghosts,"   and  implies 
that  there  are  no  depths  of  mystery  even  in  which 
the  solution  lies,  then  v:e   can  nut  say  tbat  such  a 
poet  is  not  v;ise,  that  his  vision  is  not  a  intnitus 
SAPIEHTIAE,  that  he  is  not  a  £,reat  poet.   Nor  will 
his  seemlni_,  intuitions,  his  vividness,  and  artistic 
splendour,  chan£;e  one  Y?hit  our  decision  that  this 
is  not  a  great  poem.   Nor  will  his  "sense  of  life" 
or  his  "crlticisn"  of  life,  or  his  portrayal  of  life 
mean  anything  to  us  in  cor.parison  with  wisdom. 
For  us  he  falls  sh.ort  of  that  "sublirity"  of  which 
'Longlnus'  says  "thot  all  other  qualities  prove  their 
possessors  to  le  :,-:en,  but  cu;  linity  raises  thee  near 
the  inajesty  of  God."   (30)   Ve   find  in  "Ghosts"  no 
evidence  of  wisdor.,  no  sugtestion  even  that  "our 
thoughts  often  pass  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  space,  and 
that  if  we  survey  our  life  on  every  side  and  see 


(30)      "Longlnus,"  op.cit..  XXXVI,  1. 
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how  much  more  it  everywhere  abounds  in  wh;:  t  is 
striking  and  ^jreat,  and  beautiful,  we  shall  soon 
discern  the  purpose  of  our  birth."   (51)   fcj  so  much 
for  us  Ibsen  falls  of  belnts  a  great  poet;  he  has  not 
heard,  he  has  not  lonovm  the  words  which  Wisdom  speaks 
of  herself  "AttinLJt  a_  flue  ad  finer,  fortlter.  et 
DIo:-  ;:iIT  oi:i^la  3ua\  Iter."   (52) 

The  belief  In  p.  final  peace  and  perfection, 
the  firm  trust  ir  the  calm  beauty  of  wisdom,  is  so 
dominant  a  note  in  all  Gre>k  art  that  we  do  v;ell  in 
speaking  of  tlie  art  of  Hellas  as  the  example  par 
excellence  of  the  classical  love  of  wisdom.   To  the 
children  of  Athens  it  wp.s  not  always  given  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  the  mystery  of  human  life.   They  were 
not  alvmys  capable  of  fashioning  the  suprert;est 
beauties  that  lie  hidden  in  the  highest  of  spiritual 
visions,   tut  they  possessed  from  the  first  that 
love  of  wisdom,  that  calm  of  contemplation,  that 


(51)  ri)id.  X}::v,  5, 

(52)  Lib.  Sa£. ,  ca£  VIII, 
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quiet  delii_,ht  in  the  order  nnd  hftrinony  of  the 
imiverse,  T/hioh  Tnust  imclerlie  r-.nrt  5 r spire  all 
true  poetic  vision,  (33)   And  v.ben  their  roTnenta 
of  insight  did  cone,  then  their  visions  of  beauty 
stood  out  all  the  nore  splendidly  ■^.^ainst  th&t 
quiet  back-ground  of  v/isdon,  like  a  statue  of 
Pheidias  against  the  hlue  of  a  cu"  tain,  oi'  like 
the  narble  of  the  Parthenon  a£;ainat  the  blue  of 
an  Attic  slcy. 

It  is  hi(ih  tine  now  that  we  turn  oyxr 
attention  to  the  first  great  drariatiata  of  that 
classical  world.    It  is  our  intention  to  keep 
our  eyes  turneS  steadily  oh  their  poetry,  co 
criticize  them  in  the  llt>ht  of  what  I  have 
presumed  to  call  the  principles  of  Primary 
Criticism  in  poetry.    In  the  course  of  this 
study,  wo  sLall,  of  course,  have  occasion  to  touch 


(53)      Perh  ps  this  explains  in  part  the 
extraorcHnary  Greek  love  of 
platitudes.   For  the  rest  it  is 
renarkJible  how  a  secr-.ini_,ly  platitud- 
inous expression  in  the  nidst  of  a 
great  Greek  tragedy  becomes  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  rower. 
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on  sone  of  the  prcrblens  of  dramatic  teclmique 
that  arise  in  the  trag^eaies,   VJe  shall  have 
occasion,  too,  to  treat  of  some  of  the  r-arvels 
of  language  and  rhythm  which  we  have  hinted  at 
in  our  third  chapter.   Put  these  aspects  of  the 
tragedians'  art  Vave  already  leen  treated  b\  others 
far  more  competent  than  ourselves.   The  merit 
of  the  present  study,  3f  liierit  it  have,  will  be 
due  to  the  novelty  of  our  approach  rather  than 
to  the  keenness  of  our  analysis  or  anj  other 
critical  qualifications. 
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on  some  of  tiie  problems  of  dramatic  teciini(;ue 
that  arioe  in  the  trajfreaies,   we  shall  also 
have  occasion  to  treet  of  a  few  of  the  marvels 
of  language  and  rhythm  which  wo  httve  hinted  at 
in  our  third  chapter.   But  these  aspects  of  the 
tragedians'  art  have  been  studied  frequently  by 
others.   The  merit  of  the  present  thesis  will 
lie  rather  in  novelty  of  approach  than  in  iceen- 
ness  of  analysis  or  other  critical  excellences. 
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